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MOUNT EVEREST. 
Brig.-General the Hon. Bruce 
Read the Meeting the Society, November 1920. 


not think that the exploration and attempted ascent Mount 

Everest have ever before formed the exclusive subject paper 
the Royal Geographical Society. This does not mean that the Society 
has never before interested itself the Mount Everest group 
possible field for exploration—very much the opposite—but that never 
before has its exploration great scale been seriously taken hand. 
probably known all here that ascent Mount Everest and 
the exploration the northern slopes its massif, form the object, 
probably, and with luck, the next great undertaking this Society. 

The history all previous attempts explore this region has been 
disappointing its promoters. Political difficulties each occasion 
have stood the way. 

necessary give short account previous attempts. believe 
the very first time such expedition was mooted was the following 
circumstances: but must course point out that not now refer 
the immense attention which had before, and has since, been paid 
the great mountain, its measurements, the arguments over its name, and 
its visibility from different refer strictly proposals get 
the mountain itself, and its satellites. 

1893 took part mission which was sent Chitral from the 
Gilgit agency, place new ruler the throne that turbulent state. 
The mission was under the leadership Sir George Scott Robertson, 
the explorer Kafiristan, and later the defender the Chitral fort. Its 
second command was Sir Francis had lately joined 
the Gilgit agency Special Service Officer from Sir Martin Conway’s 
expedition the Karakoram. talked over numerous projects, the 
most favoured and most sporting being attempt reach Lhasa 
the headwaters the Yarkand River, under the leadership Sir George 
Scott Robinson and Macartney from Kashgar. 

The second proposal was one that particularly appealed myself, and 
think also Sir Francis—the Everest group. far cry from 


Chitral Eastern Nepal and the Tingri Maidan, but had not Sir Francis 
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himself come all the way from China through the howling Gobi Desert 
and over the Mustagh Pass the Karakoram boot? What distance, 
anyhow? think finally attached our Everest expedition fitting 
end the Lhasa expedition, but not quite sure this point. 
any rate, after sympathetic letters had passed from Simla, all our plans 
were stopped for the usual political reasons. Subsequent exciting times 
the Frontier and the exigencies the service separated the leader 
and his humble and junior assistant. 

Before the next proposal for expedition was made there was 
very big gap—no less than from 1893 1907—and the interval the 
Tibetan expedition had taken Lhasa had been reached British 
and Colonel Ryder’s and Major Rawling’s magnificent journey 
the Brahmaputra had been made. Our. knowledge the north side 
the Himalayas had been vastly increased. course, this expedition 
inseparably connected with the name Sir Francis Younghusband. 
Curiously enough found myself Chitral again that very time, and 
think the President will remember urgent appeal from Chitral join 
him. actually received answer that was too far off. 

The next attempt was mooted 1906. that year was home, 
and suggested Mr. Mumm one evening when met the Alpine 
Club that should really come out India and see the Himalaya. 
the Himalaya, why not Everest? Dr. Longstaff was approached, but 
fancy the idea had already attracted him, although that time was 
mightily occupied with his favourite Garhwal. soon formed ourselves 
into committee three, and elected each other the sole members 
this expedition. must say that would have been entirely due the 
generosity companions that the expedition was rendered possible. 

then naturally approached the Geographical Society, and were 
every way most enthusiastically treated Sir George Goldie, the then 
President. Not only did the Society make liberal grant, but the 
President took infinite personal trouble obtain for the sanction 
the Secretary State for India. From the Government India itself 
also received every encouragement, and were informed that 
could obtain the sanction the Home Government, the Government 
India was prepared assist every way. There doubt that 
could have counted assistance for supplies from the Nepalese 
Government, although that time would have been impossible 
have proposed passage through Nepal territory. 

Our project was precisely the same that now proposed, and will 
roughly indicate it: cross into Tibet Kampa Dzong, and then pro- 
ceed the Tingri Maidan the north the Everest group, and thence 
make our attempt climb Everest the northern slopes. should 
probably not have succeeded, but should have gained 
which would have been value subsequent expeditions. This route 
has now been clearly shown the most convenient, for must 
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remembered that then wished, and now hope, establish base 
high possible, and near possible Everest itself, and that that 
camp should replete with every mountaineering comfort. After all 
the route but 120 miles from Kampa Dzong, and our main interest 
should the avoiding all unnecessary exertion and difficulty until 
that camp established. After that time the intensely interesting 
country, including the gorge the Arun River, and mountains east and 
west Everest could, hope, also explored. 

had certain advantages. had engaged the two Brocherel 
brothers, than whom better guides have ever travelled abroad. They 
had both been with Dr. Longstaff Garhwal and Tibet, and had un- 
doubtedly with him reached 24,000 feet Gurla Mandhata, which, 
they had had facilities for measurement, would all probablity that 
time, and until the date the Abruzzi Karakoram expedition, have been 
the highest point attained, its only rival being the unproved but probably 
correct ascent Kabru Graham. also had good train 
Gurkhas already ear-marked. What had not understood, however, 
was the necessity for full preliminary exploration, which now amply 
made clear. 

was not be, however. Lord Morley, the then Secretary State, 
was averse our entering Tibet all, being contrary the lately 
completed treaty with Russia. 

Owing the kindness Lord Minto, this expedition was directed 
British Garhwal, and resulted, among other things, the climbing 
Trissul Dr. Longstaff, the two Brocherels, and Subadar Karbir 
Burathoki (5th Gurkhas). 

the following winter found myself the guest Colonel Manners- 
Smith, the Resident Nepal, and had several talks with the Maharajah, 
the Prime Minister and Marshal Nepal, who was very much interested 
our last attempt, and, after much talk, himself proposed joint 
Nepalese expedition, which should enter Nepal Hanuman Nagar and 
march vid the valley the Dudh Kosi. Naturally was overjoyed, 
and, with the assistance Colonel Manners-Smith, approached the 
Government India the subject. Correspondence ensued. 

must mention that previous this the Nepalese Government had 
given leave the Government India send surveyor the Survey 
Department explore the upper Dudh Kosi, and, believe, determine 
possible whether Mount Everest was actually Nepalese Tibetan 
territory. This still doubtful point. But the two passes, the Pangu 
and the Popti La, respectively miles west and east the moun- 
tains, are claimed the Nepalese. Beyond that, the report his 
explorations would have been the very greatest assistance. 

must mention that Maharajah Sir Chandra Shamsher Jang, the 
Prime Minister, though far the greatest force Nepal, not 
autocrat, and that has just careful public opinion any 
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one else similar position. The result was that, preparations 
proceeded, was the scope the expedition cut down, until was 
finally reduced three months’ rush across the frontier, and maximum 
twelve coolies. original proposals had naturally been for 
sufficient though, knowing what expect, not ample outfit. 
promptly accepted, hoping get least.a photographic record the 
greatest interest, but seeing that was not put off, final telegram 
came saying that the expedition was unadvisable. 

Public opinion Nepal means that the Kshettriya nobles, and 
cannot despised; and even though the himself was 
favour it, would have been quite impossible for him have gone 
against the ingrained prejudices his Darbar; that certain. 
But long had been the negotiations, and many times had cut 
down requirements, and yet near was the date for start, that 
was actually waiting with modest camp packed when the final tele- 
gram arrived. outlet was required, cut down something else, 
wit leave, could take only month, and hastened Jongri Sikkim 
express speed the vain hope seeing some the glaciers that 
from Kabru and Janu. But luck was out that year, and not 
for moment did the mist lift the snow and sleet stop. 

Our present proposal based the same plan that the 1907 
project, but intend much more thoroughly into it. hoped 
make thorough reconnaissance the upper Tingri Maidan and 
the country surrounding the northern slopes Everest. There are 
certain ridges crossed. The upper course the Arun River must 
also crossed, and our whole outfit and main base established near 
the great mountain massif possible. also have organize our 
transport, both men and animals, and hoped train team 
porters for the exploration the upper snows. some ways the 
country enjoys great advantage, that all probability not too 
difficult for yaks. hope their help carry our main camp, 
from the main camp push higher ones, over 20,000 feet, from which 
point must depend men; and that one our most serious 
difficulties. 

hope able sufficiently interest the Government India, 
that they will place aeroplanes for reconnaissance our disposal. 
Whether would possible for aeroplanes land safely, and having 
landed, rise again, must left for experts decide. Naturally, 
this could done our whole arrangements would simplified 
mightily. 

pretty certain that Nepal would willing help sending 
grain and food, either over the Popti La, the Pangu La, the 
Arun River. Before they could arrive should have make very 
careful arrangements for meeting them. are however known 
passes into Tibet through the Nepal Himalaya, and therefore great 
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difficulty should experienced communicating with them, especially 
with the help aeroplane service. The whole these questions 
will gone into thoroughly, and tested during the preliminary recon- 
naissance. 

does not any means follow that during the reconnaissance ways 
and means approach, camping grounds, aeroplane service, landing 
grounds, establishment etc., will the only work done. 
must also thoroughly train and test our teams, and must also test 
our men. much possible the lower slopes Mount Everest 
itself should thoroughly explored, and also, possible, the final line 
advance actually determined. should see how far could expect 
push our camps. have good deal into all this, but not 
too much any means. know that not too difficult ground suffi- 
cient equipment can carried 22,000 feet, because has been done 
more than once; but against that know that the Duke the 
Abruzzi’s highest climb the pace very strong party, wit that 
the hardiest Italian guides, and the Duke himself, was near 250 feet per 
hour. want push camps least 25,000 feet, higher, pos- 
sible. Now one can say that the Duke’s party was overworked. 
was splendidly fitted out expedition with ample means, and therefore 
with ample porterage and the best food—two most necessary conditions 
great things are done well. Therefore the members were not 
worn with much preliminary toil, but should have been their best when 
the final test came. Yet see how slow their progress was. His actual 
rates were from 23,000 23,450 the rate was 396; between 
23,450 and 24,250 was and the last stretch 24,600 was the 
rate 160 feet per hour. 

Our task put camps higher than the highest already attained 
unladen men, and produce our climbing party the top its form 
these camps, and for this reason that must take the greatest 
care have adequate carrying power, well clothed, fed, and trained. 

When one looks the north ridge Mount Everest, appears not 
too steep, but one must also take into consideration the climate Tibet. 
Sir Francis Younghusband tells that the height the monsoon 
season the northern face was nearly always clear. The climate Tibet 
notoriously dry, and the sun notoriously strong. The result that 
combination that the face will almost certainly largely ice. will 
very lucky not so. That will very great difficulty, ice 
invariably means hard work, and that the one thing not want. 
What want continual fine weather and firm snow. Our other great 
danger too much wind that also may possibly serious difficulty. 

One the most important tasks for the reconnoitring party under- 
take will, course, find the easiest way which leads from Kampa 
Dzong and over the Tingri the foot Everest. are not quite clear 
how far the north the great gorge the Arun river extends, but 
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not want involved the hard work crossing high ridges and 
descents, when probably travelling further the north could 
advance much easier ground direct our objective. From the map 
now have seems avoid the ridges will necessary 
pass well the north, and the easier our route is, the longer shall 
able without man carriage and employ our yaks. might even 
worth while carry certain amount fodder for the yaks, the 
scanty herbage which they seem thrive gives out, and the ground 
still possible for them. Naturally, having pushed our yaks the 
greatest base would formed and the yaks would return 
feed, and get into condition again for further efforts, return for 
further supplies. 

order make the most our British climbers, must have, 
have said before, properly trained team porters. This very im- 
portant part the expedition, and therefore would well review 
the subject Himalayan porters general and the work that they have 
done for numerous expeditions. Almost always one finds, reading 
accounts Himalayan travel, that difficulties have arisen over the 
coolies. Some well-known explorers have apparently met continuous 
difficulty. One exploring party invariably has done so, and afraid 
not without reason. Here extract from one their works which 
speaks for itself. were told that the natives had been starved 
for two and half years they were anxious for but this does not 
appear the spirit all.” Starvation certainly does seem 
excellent preparation for about the hardest work human being can do. 

Naturally, the Himalayan explored all, assistance must 
given obtaining porters. The result that every able-bodied man 
from the local villages usually roped the civil authorities, and more 
less obliged go, nearly always against his will, certainly against the 
will the majority, carry loads into the snows stated and 
quite inadequate remuneration, for more less protracted period, 
according the locality. If, however, the traveller confines himself 
well-known passes, and holds out hopes that his men will back home 
few days, and, above all, requires few men, there usually 
very little difficulty obtaining sufficient, especially for non-ambitious 
journeys. 

will give illustration what mean. The village Askoley 
Baltistan, which the last village the direction the Biafo, Punmah, 
and Baltoro glaciers, emptied every explorer succession com- 
pletely, and usually the villages little lower down well. Eighty per 
cent. the inhabitants loathe going the ice. They are indifferently 
clothed, have live over-hard, even for them, and there bad weather 
have miserable time; there naturally incentive that they would 
care twopence about. Naturally they everything possible lighten 
their work and get away. Mr. Montagnier the Alpine Club gave 
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amusing account his arrival 1903 1904. The whole village 
took the hill his arrival, and refused come down, and from this 
elevated spot showered stones and abuse him and his emissaries. 
Here another infernal traveller his way the ice.” 

The Balti hardy, very simple, but rather low-couraged and 
depressed specimen humanity. For their trouble they have received 
very little besides abuse from any one. But really wonderful what 
has been got out them. Dr. Guillarmod, his excellent book his 
exploration Kg, states that his Balti coolies served him well, although 
many them were barefooted they made boots out raw sheepskins 
for glacier work. apparently had little difficulty during the five six 
months that employed them. 

has been the same all through. The porter difficulty has required 
right handling. When their employers have done their own obvious 
duty their coolies the men have played wonderful way, and, 
considering that they have little interest and small reward, have often 
shown themselves good sportsmen. But the view that climber’s 
arrival Himalayan village, all the young men, most the old, and 
some the boys, will shout, Hurrah here’s another chance sleeping 
the ice and eating chupatties week old,” should eliminated. 

With regard the resistance Himalayans cold, the average can 
stand greater exposure with his scanty clothing than the average European 
under the same conditions clothing. undoubtedly can. But 
great cold, night after night, reduces condition and vitality, and are 
out produce our carrying train great heights the top their form. 

May quote extract from book wrote Himalayan travel 
show views the 

“We had our special outfits, the best clothing, sleeping-bags, 
thermos bottles, and boots and light tents, and even then all suffered 
considerably from cold. How could the wretchedly clad local man 
expected lie out 18,000 feet the snow May the 2oth, and, even 
survived, worth anything the next day? have many occa- 
sions seen natives sleep the snow with the one blanket that they carried 
with them their only coverlet, but not such height nor early 
the year. have also been expeditions which our numerous coolies 
slept packed together tent with more cover, and lived the 
lightest food but such exposure would take out the strongest and 
best-nourished man. believe there have been several criticisms the 
local men Europeans and other travellers, who have been hurt and 
disappointed because the natives failed them after several days this 
sort thing, they said, ‘we provided them with tents.’ 
fact, when creep into Mummery tent and take boots off and 
pull pair special long sleeping-socks over dry stockings, and 
put dry shirt and pull down Balaclava cap, and then creep into 
swan’s-down sleeping-bag and finally have nice hot pull out 
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thermos bottle, have often wondered myself why the coolies should 
complain feeling unwell the morning.” 

Properly treated, real good men can got anywhere, and, take 
the trouble, better than from Eastern Nepal and Sikkim but must 
made worth their while. Good men must got, well clothed, well 
fed and trained, and above all made take interest the proceed- 
ings. must thoroughly understood that invariably the local super- 
stition about the mountains will play its part. have had said 
several occasions that Kangchenjunga always claims his man, and 
that after that its explorers are all right and are safe enough. Kangchen 
naturally has its especial god. You can see pictures him any 
Sikkim monastery. 

Now have travelled with every conceivable porter the Himalaya 
and Hindu Kush, from Kalash Kafirs Tibetans, and must place first 
all Hunza-Nagaris and Kanjutis, and Tibetans whatever class 
have employed, Sher Pas especially, for high expeditions but have had 
excellent experiences with many other types well. one gets the 
right men, and above all gets their confidence, one can get together 
splendid teams carriers almost any part the Himalaya, but one 
must accept them one finds them, and not expect them immediately 
fall with one’s own views about everything. They will try one’s 
patience, that certainty. Their food arrangements will come the 
wrong time, and irritate. All sorts things will irritate, and will have 
borne philosophically. 

Now what want full team specially picked Tibetans 
Bhotias. all for getting team Sher The Sher 
usually Nepalese subject, and inhabits largely the high southern 
slopes the Himalaya; there are many them settled Sikkim, and 
numbers working Darjeeling. The advantage the Sher that 
one has greater hold over him than over the other Bhotias, with the 
exception the Sikkim Bhotia, the Deng Jung; and have always 
found him sportsman. Many speak usually their own Tibetan dialect, 
and Nepali and Hindustani occasionally. men should directly 
charge their own sardars, but should have besides two three 
young Gurkhas, N.C.O.’s our Gurkha regiments, who would really 
charge them. These N.C.O.’s should certain particular 
classes, besides being specially chosen for physique and cheerful dis- 
positions. They should belong the Low Church Party, not the 
High Church. know this moment three four who would 
admirably. 

The Sher team should well clothed and booted, and among 
their duties the N.C.O.’s would have interest them the objects 
the expedition, and awake The men must come 
back from their reconnaissance the first year, ready and willing return 
and complete their work, and feeling keen and anxious meet again the 
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members the expedition, part and parcel which they must feel 
themselves. 

know this can done, and give you one instance. 1909, 
when went Jongri, nearly all men were those who had been 
employed Messrs. Rubenson and Monrad Aas. Now although 
had awful weather and continual discomfort, these men were keen 
possible, and kept on; they said they were quite 
ready any time into the Himal. They were almost without 
exception Sher Pas, and came from the upper waters the Dudh Kosi. 
All this speaks well for their previous experiences with Messrs. Monrad 
Aas and Rubenson. 

Here another way which the Nepal Government could un- 
doubtedly help. found difficulty Darjeeling itself from 
Sikkim getting men, they would probably be. able find us, 
and possibly pick for themselves, limited number known good 
men. must liberal, however, terms and outfit. After all, 
don’t want very big team. The fewer can get 
with the better. 

Take another instance, Dr. Kellas’ Bhotias. one could speak 
more highly his companions than does, and further gives them 
credit for wonderful powers high altitudes. states that his coolies 
above certain height, 22,000 feet, even with light loads, were per 
cent. better than himself even without any load all. Now these coolies 
were often obliged put with very short commons indifferent food, 
and yet they stood the cold down degrees below zero Cent. without 
harm. wonder how many times they have come back him. Not 
only did they travel with him their own country, but the only time 
met him, his way Nanga Parbat, which lies the Indus the 
Gilgit agency, and is, every one probably knows, the actual western 
extremity the Himalaya proper, they were with him then, very very far 
from their own country. Now Dr. Kellas does not travel luxuriously, and 
makes his men work, and work mighty hard. But does correctly, 
and his especial men develops wonderful way. 

have greater attractions offer, and bigger aims, and during 
the reconnaissance our carrying team well run, when called upon for 
the actual attempt should more than willing, well-trained, and re- 
liable and should ourselves feel that any rate shall able 
establish and ration camps high humanly possible place 
them. Looking back over the record the greatest heights which 
climbers have had camps established, find that few occasions 
camps have been carried over 22,000 feet. 

Having now more less disposed one the important elements 
the expedition, let proceed examine the chances that the climbers 
will have actually reaching the summit the great mountain itself. 
really know very little its geography. have distant picture 
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its northern ridge, far the most promising part the mountain that 
has yet been seen. however causes one think there are evidently 
portions which are steep, and have think out our camps. 
Very much will depend what that ridge usually is. Will ice, 
firm snow, soft snow? This last terrible great heights. 
what stopped the Duke the Abruzzi. 

Let review what has already been done. First and 
being opinion the feat the greatest endurance that has yet been 
accomplished, and which leaves full hopes: not the climb the 
Duke the Abruzzi, but Dr. Longstaff’s attempt Gurla Mandhata 
1905. begin with, convinced that 24,000 feet was all intents 
and purposes reached, and may have been passed. The height the 
mountain probably 25,850 feet. had had week more the 
hardest work, during which they had twice reached least height 
22,000 feet, the last time carrying their own camp least 20,000 feet 
themselves. the day when they made their final attempt they got 
some treacherous snow which gave way and carried them down 
great avalanche for 1500 feet, successfully jumping two small cliffs. 
Finally, supreme exertion strength the part one the 
Brocherels, they managed extricate themselves. After little time, 
having recovered, they proceeded with their attempt, and found better 
route, spending night hole the snow with minimum food 
and naturally extra clothing. They continued the ascent next morn- 
ing, and only owing extreme fatigue and headache, induced the 
loss least two hats, were then compelled give up, having, according 
their rather modest computation, reached within 1500 feet the 
summit, and hit the exactly correct route. 

Now this not the right way prepare one’s self conquer great 
peak. certain that, they had been fresh, had had ample time and 
provisions, instead having travel hard catch their main camp, 
they would have succeeded reaching the actual summit Gurla 
Mandhata, and have established record which would have remained 
the present time. 

matter fact Dr. Longstaff was travelling hard, being attached 
Mr. Shering’s mission, and, opinion, not prepared from that 
point view tackle mountain the first class, and not all pre- 
pared with food, from what one might call professional trainer’s point 
view. Further, nearly the whole their reserve strength must have 
been expended those marvellous moments the avalanche, and during 
that terrific night. place their performance the one which gives 
most hope, but must take care eliminate the little jokes they in- 
dulged in, and have more normal outlook. 

Our model should the next the list, the Duke the 
model from any point view, whether reaching great height, 
scientific observations, dealing with the natives. Remember 
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merely say model. not say that was necessarily economically 
carried out, that the over-payment the Balti did not make difficult 
for more humble travellers who followed after, but model for Mount 
Everest, that was completely and well equipped, was composed 
first-rate men only, whatever their business the expedition was, and 
that effort was spared render everything adequate obtain the 
required end. 

Again Alexis Brocherel was the final party. They reached 
height 24,600 feet, and this the present time well the highest 
measured point attained. Further, they took native porters 
height 22,500 feet, and their men remained there under very adverse 
conditions weather for many days. They themselves were terribly 
hampered bad snow. Given fair chance, with fortnight’s good 
weather, and consequence good going, and there doubt much 
greater height would have been reached. Possibly even Bride Peak 
itself would have been climbed. well and often said that the easiest 
mountain may rendered impossible bad weather, and soft snow 
one the greatest possible enemies great altitude. will seen 
that their pace was slow, about average 250 feet per hour. They 
were evidently nearly the end, and had little chance owing the 
softness the snow: possible, though not likely, condition that 
may also found Everest. Here have expedition run 
entirely different lines from Dr. Longstaff. Their food had been packed 
special tins. tin contained balanced diet for many people, 
should done well. They had not been, ought not 
have been, worn out too much hard carrying their own camp 
high altitudes. Their route also was not too difficult almost certain 
was due snow conditions that they did not attain much greater 
altitude. 

Next place bracketed the climbing Trissul (23,400 feet), Messrs. 
Rubenson and Monrad Aas Kabru 23,800 feet, and Dr. Workman’s 
climb 23,400 feet ridge above the Chogo glacier Baltistan. 

the first great climb there were again Dr. Longstaff, the two 
Brocherels, and Subadar Karbir Burathoki the Gurkha Rifles, 
who had been with Sir Martin Conway’s Karakoram expedition and his 
journey the Alps end end.” high camp had been made 
20,000 feet, but hurricane confined the expedition for thirty hours 
their bivouac tents, and obliged descent 17,400 feet, and re-ascent 
for the climbing party from that comparatively low elevation. not 
include hurricanes preparations for model expedition, 
training hurricanes sap the strength, and don’t improve it. This 
one compelled descent and re-ascent, also undesirable. Finally the 
climbing party ascended from about 17,500 feet, climbing over 6000 feet 
day great height, notable performance. The condition the 
snow was good. Messrs. Monrad Aas and Rubenson’s attempt Kabru 
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was probably noteworthy. There was professional assistance, and 

only scratch but very successful team Bhotias. Kabru immensely 
fatiguing, but not difficult. This climb noteworthy reason the 
amount baggage taken high, and the cheerful and willing co-operation 
the Sher Bhotias. 

There have been other noteworthy high explorations which give 
hope, and also point their particular lessons. Such Slingsby’s attempt 
Kamet. reached very great height under the most adverse 
conditions, with unwilling and frightened Marcha Bhotias and bad 
weather. must admitted that the Marcha Bhotias’ foot gear the 
very worst for the mountains have ever seen, giving hold the snow, 
nor any protection. From the point reached, Kamet would probably 
have been climbable fresh but Slingsby was quite played out, 
and did not recover for year afterwards. was complete enthusiast, 
and thorough sportsman the highest sense. Himalayan exploration 
suffered very great loss his early death, and that his cousin, 
Major Todd, the Gurkha Rifles. 

Dr. Kellas’ innumerable Himalayan expeditions are important 
any—notably his ascent Pawhunri northern Sikkim—and one 
has done better work than he, knows more about the effects high 
altitude the human frame. has just lately been making second 
visit Kamet, and the result his explorations and physiological tests 
will the utmost importance the Mount Everest expedition, both 
making its preparations and its subsequent conduct. 

have also the climbs and explorations Mrs. Bullock Workman 
and her husband. one has travelled more consistently, but not 
think there much their experiences which will special use 
our contemplated expedition. 

Such was the position when finished writing this paper, but during 
the last two days the following information has been received. The 
saddle reached Mr. Meade during his explorations and attempts 
Kamet 1914 has been officially measured the Indian Survey De- 
partment and turns out less than 23,500. Mr. Meade fully 
established camp this point, and this camp far the highest yet 
made, and also far the highest point which explorer has 
passed the night. This comes from officer the Survey India, 
who writes that this year Dr. Kellas with Major Morshead reached this same 
col, but was unable get his coolies the col therefore was 
unable camp there. Since this information was sent Dr. Kellas has 
made yet another attempt climb Kamet, and let hope successful 
one. 

Two other performances are important any, not much 
from the actual height obtained for what gives right expect. 
First comes Mr. Mummery’s final attempt Nanga Parbat its 
W.N.W. face. For forty-eight hours and the Gurkha, Ragobir Thapa, 
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were engaged the most terrific rock climbing possible imagine, 
and finally reached height 21,000 feet. The most desperate 
gymnastics hour after hour this great height were prodigious exertion. 
put the difficulty the climb quite the equivalent another 5000 
feet elevation better ground, know not exaggerating 
The second example includes two climbs Major Todd, with 
Heinrich Fiihrer, Swiss guide, and the Gurkha Chandra Sing, 
mountain the curious name Mewakundini, which just under 
20,000 feet, which again entailed the very hardest gymnastics both 
rock and and another unnamed peak about 21,000 feet, less 
difficulty, but which they accomplished rough weather pace which 
would compare favourably with the ordinary pace 
Swiss peak. opinion both were remarkable athletic performances. 

give these instances know well the places where each was 
accomplished, and able judge. consider gives very fair line 
which judge what can expect from probably still better men, 
properly trained and taken care of, our final climbing party should 
Everest. 

Now come tothe constitution the proposed expedition. 
combined Geographical Society and Alpine Club party. 

The Alpine Club members are and carry out the actual 
climbing the mountain. The Geographical Society undertakes the 
scientific side, and hopes for the co-operation the Survey India. 
There course great hope that functions may overlap, but also 
necessary that the climbing members should treat themselves seriously 
from their point view, and whatever other work they undertake must, 
their case, them side show. ‘The Geographical members may, 
and hoped will, assist the climbing, but their side show should 
the climbing. 

There should also base commandant, who would responsible 
for food supply for the porters, arranging for camps, etc., fact general 


utility man. should also general interpreter, and might with 


advantage officer Gurkha Regiment. know, however, one 
Indian civilian particular who would fill the post very well. 

Again speaking our Alpine party, convinced that few nights 
possible should spent great heights. much better come 
down far possible for good rest, and re-ascend when fresh, than 
try and recover from fatigue lying great height. The 
height itself against recovery. might, even several attempts were 
necessary, right get the party back such comparatively low 
elevation 15,000 feet. Dr. Guillarnod’s expedition passed, think, 
greater number nights without descending than any other expedition, 
and were certainly badly affected doing. 

will bring this lecture close referring once more the 
name Mount Everest. would great misfortune the present 
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beautiful and suitable name were ever changed, even although 
actually the name late and honoured Surveyor-General and not 
native name. the same time there harm speculating what 
the native name may be. doubtful the actual peak has one all. 
Colonel Wood has clearly shown that the name Gaurisankar belongs 
another group, and there are backers for Brian Hodgson’s Deva 

not true, though, that natives Nepal have names for single 
peaks, for any Gurkhas from Central Nepal are familiar with the names 
Macchha Puchri, Dhaulasiri—or Giri, Chibchibia, and Gosainthan, and 
others. Sher Pas from the Dudkosi, whenever have questioned 
them, gave the name Chomolungmo for the Everest group: thought 
first for the actual peak, but think now for the group. They also, and 
unshakably, called Makalu Kamalung,” except Darjeeling men, who 
knew Englishmen used the former name for the mountain. fact, 
have never discovered any one else who knew the name Makulu. 
Mr. Freshfield quotes the name Chomo Kankar, probably also for the 
group, and there reason that shouldn’t right. His authorities 
were Colonel Waddell and Chandra Das. Major Noel also obtained 
what believed was local name, probably also quite correct. 
obtained this his journey 1914 find short and direct approach 
Everest from the east and south-east Tashirak, exceedingly 
ambitious project. was real bit exploration, and believe 
traversed country not before crossed Englishman, and intense 
interest. 

There river Nepal, one the affluents the Trissul, which 
called the Dharmdi. was told was wrong, and that its name was 
the Dharmkhola. the Maggar word for river, and Khola the 
Nepali. give this instance show how very easy confuse 
local 

Even this proposed expedition finds its real name written clearly 
the mountain, hope will take notice, sure you will 
agree that name beautiful and suitable Mount Everest. May 
the feet never cut off its 29,002! Luckily the loss now rendered 
more difficult, the latest computation credits the mountain with 140 
more. 

One final word. sure that whoever takes part this proposed 
exploration will join with regretting that the late General Rawling 
does not form one the party, for believe was his life-long ambition, 
and that all probability had lived would have been himself 
one the actual leaders. 
Before the paper the PRESIDENT Presidential Address this year 
stated that the Alpine Club and our Society were interesting themselves 


plans for the ascent Mount Everest. Since then the Secretary State for 
India has been good enough receive deputation from our two Societies 
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and express his sympathy with the project. Colonel Howard Bury then 
our behalf—though acknowledge with gratitude his own expense—visited 
India explain our wishes the Government. was cordially received 
the Viceroy, who recommended him visit Sikkim and talk the matter over 
with the local officer. Unfortunately has been decided that for political 
reasons the present not propitious moment for actually commencing 
operations. But the meanwhile till the political horizon clears may well 
occupy ourselves reviewing the whole project, for will never eventually 
successful unless planned out with particular attention beforehand. 
Utmost care detail must hand-in-hand with boldness, and the ascent 
Mount Everest, one will realize, requires boldness the extreme. 

First let say few words about the general idea climbing Mount 
Everest, for want get the idea enshrined the very heart this Society. 
have never myself been peak climber acquired the art Alpine climbing, 
but have had ample evidence the practical value mountain climbing. 
When exploring new route across the Himalaya 1887, came the 
Mustagh Pass. What carried over was the remembrance the deeds and 
example Alpine climbers. looked down the awful precipice had 
descend, confess felt terror, and had lived hundred years ago should 


not have dreamed for moment attempting the passage. should have 


assumed matter course that was impossible, but with the recollection 
what Alpine climbers had done Switzerland, and what sportsmen 
India, myself together, took the plunge, and got over all right. And 
having, through the example the Alpine Club, successfully negotiated the 
Mustagh Pass, was able subsequent years tackle many other unknown 
passes the Himalaya. And having become accustomed Himalayan passes, 
did not hesitate advise the crossing the Himalaya even the depth 
winter when was leading mission Tibet 1904. 

The high spirit the Alpine Club thus percolates downwards till reaches 
lowly geographers, soldiers, and political officers, braces up, and enables 
carry out enterprises should, but for their example, never have 
attempted. The ascent Mount Everest will have the same effect 
increased degree. Our forefathers were terrified mountains, and called the 
most ordinary peak inaccessible. Nowadays refuse the highest 
mountain the world cannot scaled, and the man who first stands the 
summit Mount Everest will have raised the spirit countless others for 
generations come, and given men firmer nerve for scaling every other 
mountain. 

further good result will follow. ascent Mount Everest will pre- 
ceded and followed ascents numerous other Himalayan peaks, and pit 
ourselves against them, shall get know them better, and get know 
and understand them, shall finally rid ourselves the ridiculous idea the 
littleness man comparison with mountains. shall realize that man 
incomparably greater than any mountain, but the same time shall see 
beauty these mountains which only those who have wrestled with them ever see. 
The beauty the Alps was never properly appreciated until men climbed them, 
and will the same with the climb the Himalayan peaks and 
get know them properly, shall begin enjoy their beauty, and the enjoy- 
ment their beauty the second result, and one inestimable value, which will 
follow from the ascent their highest summit. have said that the first man 
ascend Mount Everest will raise the spirit countless others. Much also 
raise was done the first man bold enough conceive the idea. That 
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man—as told the Society three years ago—is General Bruce. General Bruce 
has climbed the Himalaya for nearly thirty years, and known from one 
end these mountains the other. What more, known not only 
great climber, but also great companion any party joins the 
most loyal member it. further recommendation that son 
one our most distinguished Presidents, the first Lord Aberdare. all 
these accounts welcome him most warmly among us. 


General Bruce then read the paper printed above, and discussion followed. 


The PRESIDENT: are fortunate having the Alpine Club well repre- 
sented here this evening, its President, Prof. Norman Collie, and two ex- 
Presidents, Mr. Freshfield and Sir Martin Conway. call upon the President 
the Alpine Club, who was one Mummery’s party make the attempt 
Nanga Parbat, and who can appreciate what mountain climbing the Hima- 
layas means. 

Prof. NORMAN COLLIE (President the Alpine Club): you have 
heard, this expedition Everest joint expedition the Geo- 
graphical Society and the Alpine Club. Two things course naturally 
have determined about Everest. Firstly, the very greatest im- 
portance that should know something more about that part the world 
out which springs this very highest spot the globe, Mount Everest. 
present know practically nothing. white man has ever been within 
miles Everest, and all the country round unknown. Secondly, 
people can sent who are capable showing how will possible 
get the top this mountain. think great prize 
for the Geographical Society have almost within their grasp, this most 
interesting part the world yet unknown and unexplored, and wish 
was easy for the Alpine Club say that the winning the top Everest 
was easy. will need immense amount work, immense amount 
labour, and will most difficult thing indeed climb this highest 
point the world’s surface. The President and the Geographical Society have 
taken very great deal trouble order make this expedition successful, 
and certainly hope will started next summer. The first expedition will 
necessarily not have much with the climbing Everest. The way there 
will first have found then, having got the bottom the mountain, 
possible route the peak might suggested. This will take quite the 
whole the time the first year’s expedition. the second year’s expedition 
there will have properly equipped climbing party. They will probably 
find that the suggested route may not successful, and may have change 
it; that will mean that they will not have time change their route one 
year, but will have come back another year, and therefore not one 
expedition, but many, which will have Everest before anybody 
likely set foot the top. One other thing: most certainly any expedition 
allowed into this unknown and forbidden land round Everest, the 
expedition ought British expedition under conditions whatever 
should the British Government allow other people there before us. 
After having waited long for leave Everest, think really 
have prior claim any one else into that country. Moreover—and now 
speak from the Alpine Club standpoint—it the Alpine Club which has 
taught the way climb mountains. Every other Alpine Club the world, 
and most the climbers mountains, have been followers the first 
members the Alpine Club. was the members the Alpine Club that 
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first began serious climbing the Alps, although Saussure first went 
Mont Blanc, and was fifty years almost after that before any other big 
mountain was ascended, and even then one really took climbing 
serious recreation. The members the Alpine Club first made climbing 
the mountains successful venture, and therefore think under those condi- 
tions ought not only English people, but members the Alpine Club, 
who must have the first say the matter climbing Everest, the highest 
mountain the world. 

The PRESIDENT: will ask Mr. Douglas Freshfield, who made that 
wonderful climb round Kangchenjunga some years ago, would address the 
meeting. 

tion climb the highest mountain the world, which have dreamed for 
least fifty years, carried into effect. had hoped, but for the unfortunate 
interruption the war all our normal activities, that might have happened 
during own Presidency, but now consolation find under- 
taken President who can bring more influence than could bring bear 
overcome the initial difficulties—the official obstacles. hope most heartily 
may during our present President’s term office that the summit Everest 
reached. will condense what have say far possible. First 
season and weather. The shortness the interval between the end the 
monsoon and the first heavy snowfall very serious hindrance mountain- 
eering, any rate the Eastern Himalaya. possible that the early 
summer, before the monsoon, the ice and snow might found better condi- 
tion? Again, doubtless true that the north side the range there far 
less mist and snow than the southern slopes but Tibet far from immune 
from summer snowfalls. The great storm September 1899 covered the whole 
district north Kangchenjunga about yard deep snow and put stop 
any high climbing—nearly put stop all exploration and this year Mr. 
Raeburn, noted climber who went out Kangchenjunga, has, hear, been 
similarly the effects altitude 21,000 feet few members 
party were seriously affected. the age fifty-five experienced 
more than sensation lassitude, just had taken heavy knapsack. 
Dieting very important. Improper food was one the principal causes 
the great suffering the High Alps amongst the early pioneers—sufferings 
hardly ever hear to-day. 

transport, experience may the point. Our party carried the 
baggage over fifty men, including provisions for fortnight advance, and 
heavy photographic apparatus over pass 21,000 feet, the worst condi- 
tions, after heavy snowfall which had spread from feet soft snow 
over the whole range. With all that General Bruce has said with regard 
coolies agree, but they have one regrettable failing: they hate getting 
early the morning, and are eager have hot breakfast before they start. 
The consequence they often have wade snow which would have been 
hard few hours earlier. 

next point local topography the nature the approaches Mount 
Everest. the Eastern Himalaya the southern slope you come point 
where glacial protection has ceased and erosive action water and ice has 
had full play. the Teesta valley this point well marked below the 
river flows deep gorge, higher through open valley. There pro- 
bably similar point the Arun basin. Its situation should easily ascertain- 
able aeroplane. Machines could fly from the plains India and back 
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again the they might also used for telephotographic purposes, and 
even possibly for dropping provisions high bivouacs. the character 
the climbing the great peak, have seen nearer than most people, and 
should sorry commit myself any prophecy. The ridge from its 
northern shoulder the top is, true, not steep, resembling seen from 
distance that from the Aiguille Gouter the Déme Mont Blanc, but 
know nothing the middle part the mountain, which the Himalaya apt 
the worst. 

Last, nomenclature. adhere firmly the general principle that 
mistake affix personal names great mountains. should all have 
been sorry Mont Blanc had been called Mont Paccard Mont Saussure after 
its early climbers and when the individual has claim connection with the 
peak the case stronger. But not propose reopen to-night old con- 
troversy this particular instance Mount Everest. For recognize there 
comes time when the inconvenience any change may more than counter- 
balance other considerations. 

The PRESIDENT have heard Captain wonderful climb. 
could give the advantage his experience should very grateful. 

Captain has been naturally great delight listen 
this paper General Bruce’s reminds most happy six months 
with himself and Arnold Mumm, who was then Secretary the Alpine Club, 
when went console ourselves with Trisul celebrate the jubilee the 
Alpine Clubin 1907. had hoped Everest, but the lack sympathy 
with geography the Secretary State for India prevented it. sure 
that every climber experience agrees with General Bruce’s thesis. There 
are many things one would like climber. say these most interesting 
subjects, but there not time, and there are others who have greater experience 
than have. There are also many questions great geographical interest in- 
volved. General Bruce objects slapdash methods mountaineering. 
will remind him the crossing the Bagini Pass 1907, which think bears 
very fair comparison with the sort thing accuses of. will re- 
member all about it. course, seriously, General Bruce perfectly right. 
There can question but that with mountain like Everest you must 
adopt Polar methods. The dashing the first thing you see very pleasant 
pastime for youth, but not the way get any very high mountain. 
must adopt these must divide our work into least 
two years must find out whether there what call easy route 
Everest. there easy route shall not get it! Therefore 
most wish, Mr. President, make this point strongly—that 
the first year, when the reconnaissance party out, this party should 
include many experienced climbers possible, not with view climbing 
the mountain, but with view finding the route without mentioning names, 
there are two members the Alpine Club who are both officers the Royal 
Engineers, both members the Survey India, both the right age, who 
have both extremely good experience—varied experience mountain work— 
and think would thousand pities, considering that you have two men 
like this India, they were not permitted accompany the expedition, 
because want trained topographers with mountain knowledge tell 
mountaineers home whether route possible not. Without there being 
any idea these particular men doing the climb must have many trained 
topographers with mountaineering knowledge the first year give some 
idea what the mountain like. Having done that, agree with General 
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Bruce. must have gang trained coolies. The best men ever had 
were Bhotias from the north-west corner Nepal; and Tibet Gurla 
Mandhata they did splendidly. not think necessary give high 
wages, but you must feed them well, and sleep them well, and blanket them 
well, and shoe them well, otherwise you cannot expect get anything done. 
When you have found your route and got your porters together, then think 
you must make base camp low you can Everest, say about 16,000 
feet. Then with your team teams porters you have got turn Polar 
methods and lay camps ready for the actual climbers—say camp between 
21,000 and 22,000 feet for the climbers the coolies that make that camp may 
take two, three, four days, longer, but the actual climbers will have climb 
from 16,000 22,000 day, and the next day from 22,000 26,000 
day. cannot this, they won’t get Everest! convinced, and 
friend Meade too, know, who has climbed higher than Trisul with guides 
and with native porters, will tell you agrees with me, the longer you stay 
above 20,000 the weaker you are going get. not believe in.acclimatiza- 
tion that way. not stay up—go often you like, and then come 
down. There only one cure for mountain sickness, and that come 
down. they are going take longer than three days’ actual climbing they 
get Everest! believe that the reason why the Duke the Abruzzi 
went slowly his final climb was that they spent too many days over 18,000. 
can only refer own experience. our ascent Trisul, the last 
day the successful party did 6000 feet ten hours, 600 feet hour. They 
came down feet three hours. perfectly easy come down—any- 
bédy can come downhill. Graham made the same progress the ascent 
Kabru. There reason, believe, why climbers who have the necessary 
physiological attributes, not necessarily mere physical strength, they are 
carrying weight, they have not carry their food and tents their 
backs, should unable climb the rate about 500 feet hour. 
they are not going able climb that pace they last out the 
cumulative trials low pressure. But even this case, the geographical 
results alone would full and sufficient reward for this_most necessary 
venture. 

The PRESIDENT: Colonel Wood was sent decide whether there was 
any higher mountain than Everest the back the Himalaya. found 
there was higher mountain. has seen Everest, think, nearer than 
any one else, and should like his account what looks like from the 
northern side. 

Colonel Woop: was fortunate enough sent 1903 
investigate the nomenclature Everest, and was able see the mountain 
for short time then, and again with Colonel Younghusband, unofficially, 
went, along with Ryder and Rawling, the Brahmaputra, when saw 
from the north. fifteen years ago, and memory rather faint, 
but certainly most stupendous undertaking attempt climb it. The 
are very great, and not think there will anything very easy 
the route there, and therefore the reconnaissance most necessary. 
course the geographical side more interesting than the other, although 
wish was younger and able attempt the climb myself. sure the 
Survey India will give any assistance wanted. hope, also, the Survey will 
considered the climbing, and one our younger members will allowed 
goup. Prof. Norman Collie says should English party, but think 
Survey India one, named after our original 
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have been asked say what remember the mountain from the northern 
side. was generally rather cloudy, and there was great deal mist 
about, but there doubt stands most enormous is, think, 
spur about miles the north the main range. You see with all 
the big Himalayan peaks background, and stands out itself—an 
absolute giant. 

Mr. MEADE: afraid can claim only very limited experience. 
know only the district which Capt. Longstaff was first referring to. agree 
very heartily with what says, and especially about the speed coming 
down. may say that the thought the rapidity with which, necessary, 
one can come down again, perpetual comfort and inspiration. One has 
that great advantage over Polar expeditions being able come down again. 
afraid cannot claim have reached any much greater height than 
camp Kamet. succeeded camping 23,500 feet, but the sequel 
not very brilliant. passed the night there and were ready start the next 
morning, but the previous day had had about 100 steps cut very hard 
ice, and think one who encounters much step-cutting great heights has 
fair chance doing much. Another thing have always found June 
that the snow has always been powdery condition, and this extremely 
exhausting, and opinion likely prohibitive. notice that Dr. Kellas 
and Capt. Morshead, who have just made their recent attack Kamet, have 
reached the same saddle, though their coolies could not get the camp it. 
They had decent weather and did not find the snow bad. This may due 
the effect the season, September, and think September instead June 
may more favourable month. 

The PRESIDENT The time getting and must bring this interesting 
discussion close, but should like, may permitted, make few 
observations. General Bruce said that told him could see Mount Everest 
from Kampa Dzong during the months July, August, and September. 
remember perfectly well seeing Everest distance 100 miles, and 
remembrance could see nearly every day, and asked Sir Henry Hayden 
the Geological Survey, who was there September, and his recollection 
the same. Nearly every day, certainly the were there, Everest 
could seen. That means say that the monsoon did not fall upon Everest 
does upon Kangchenjunga and upon other Himalayan peaks. The fact is, 
Col. Wood has said, Everest stands well back from the general line the 
great peaks, and has front (and this very important point) two 
peaks 23,000 and 24,000 feet which serve buffer between and the 
full brunt the monsoon. That rather favourable point, for means that 
may possible climb Everest the hottest months the year, July and 
August. want say, and say with emphasis, that concur with General 
Bruce that very great deal can made these Himalayan people they 
are properly treated. referred the Baltis and mentioned especially the 
village Askoli. happened that the guide who showed over the 
Mustagh Pass was Balti and was from this very village. engaged him 
Chinese Turkestan, where had lived for twenty-five years. certainly was 
not pressed into the service, but came entirely his own accord. When 
came very nasty part where might quite well have given up, said 
No,” had undertaken show over, and would not back until had 
carried out his undertaking. The Duke the Abruzzi’s experience was precisely 
the same General Bruce’s and mine, that immense amount can got 
out Himalayan people they are treated well, given thorough interest 
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the expedition, and, Captain Longstaff has said, clothed well and shod 
well. matters are looked after, certain amongst these Himalayan 
people there can got together party well-trained men who will form 
carrying party for the expedition. regards survey. One would very 
much hope that member the Survey India should the first climb 
Mount Everest. There reason why that hope should not combined 
with the President the Alpine Club’s suggestion that the climber Everest 
should member the Club. Captain Longstaff has said, there are two 
very fine Alpine Club climbers already the Survey India, and the more 
members the Survey India who join the Alpine Club the better. Lastly, 
should like corroborate all General Bruce has said the Duke the 
Abruzzi’s expedition having been model one. could not better than 
model our own expedition for Everest upon the model the Duke the Abruzzi’s 
Now will ask you join with giving very hearty 
vote thanks General Bruce for his valuable paper. General Bruce one 
those men who have explored most the Himalayas, and all his observations 
upon the treatment the people are special value because belongs 
Gurkha regiment, and man knows how handle people the Himalayas 
better than does. known probably most you that the Gallipoli 
campaign his presence alone was considered worth whole Brigade. 


TOPOGRAPHY THE GOLD RANGE AND 
NORTHERN SELKIRKS, BRITISH COLUMBIA 


Howard Palmer 


LTHOUGH the valley the Columbia River north Revelstoke, 
British Columbia, has been route travel for century, and fifty 
years ago was the scene full-fledged gold rush,” there available 
adequate account its physical features. Bordered the east the 
outlying foothills the Selkirks and the west the Gold Range, 
both which occupied practically unmapped territory, promised 
well repay geographical investigation. The present paper aims report 
briefly the results month’s reconnaissance the region made the 
late Major Robert Chapman and the writer. 

From Revelstoke the Canadian Pacific Railway there extends 
northerly along the river for 117 miles “The Big Bend Trail.” This 
maintained the Government for fire patrol purposes, and affords 
practically the only land communication with the district embraced 
within the great northerly loop the Columbia. ferry near the tip 
the Bend enables connection made with another section the 
Government trail that strikes the railway again Donald. were told 
that branch trails gave access some the lateral valleys, and these 
planned penetrate into the Selkirks and make plane-table survey 
much the new ground could. expected extend the 
author’s earlier surveys the lofty Mount Sir Sandford district westerly 
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over the lower intervening mountains, utilizing his stations obtain the 
plane-table locations.* 

With two men and three pack-horses, set out from Revelstoke 
June 22. Although south the town the valley floor more than 
mile wide all the way the Arrow Lakes, the north disappears 
altogether and the river rushes rapidly through narrow and steep-sided 
valley for most the distance the “Big Bend.” Dense luxuriant 
evergreen forests fill the entire landscape, that until Carnes Creek, 
miles distant, reached, only the rough lower slopes the mountains 
can seen. Over these along the easterly bank the trail winds 
haphazard way, with many and down, keeping closely the river. 
Cut-banks and the gorges side torrents present oft-recurring obstacles. 

Near Carnes Creek the valley bends the west and the Gold Range 
takes more imposing aspect, supporting glaciers here and there. 
The most conspicuous peak Frenchman’s Cap,” Sir Donald-like 
prong dark rock which rises 7000 feet abruptly from the Columbia 
height 8500 feet above the sea. Farther back from the river group 
serrate peaks possibly little higher. 

The general arrangement the Gold Range for miles north 
Revelstoke may compared the bones fish—the water-parting, 
from miles west the river, serving the backbone, while 
roughly parallel spurs and subsidiary ranges branch off diagonally 
easterly south-easterly direction. The valleys between these lateral 
ridges are deep and U-shaped, often becoming actual gorges they 
debouch into the Columbia. the other direction they generally open 
out into spacious upland basins and snowy plateaus. Several are typical 
hanging valleys. The mountains rise heights between 8000 and gooo 
feet, and the Columbia averages only little more than 1500 feet 
above the sea, the terrain displays means insignificant relief. 
For convenient description, this section the range naturally 
falls into two parts: the first, extending from Eagle Pass the railroad 
miles the pass the headwaters Gaffney Creek, where wide 
low saddle opens through into the basin the Seymour River the 
the second, from Gaffney Creek Pass northerly the valley 
Canoe River. 

the first division, the mountain ridges are characterized over great 
distances even crests and long sweeping lines, with flattish slopes 
dipping towards the north-east. these the principal glaciers are 
found, few being several square miles area. For fully miles 
south-easterly from Gaffney Creek Pass almost continuous glacier 
mantle covers the northerly slopes. Towards the west and south-west 
the gradients are more abrupt, oftentimes breaking out lofty cliffs. 


See about Mount Sir Sandford,” Geographical vol. 38, 
pp. 170-179 (1911), with map and Mountaineering and Exploration the Selkirks’ 
(1914), Howard Palmer, pp. 139-393, maps and illustrations. 
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few the outlying spurs exhibit fretted topography, apparently due 
the action local glaciers. The Frenchman’s Cap” group mentioned 
above typical this sculpture and appears contain the dominating 
elevations the section. 

Between Gaffney Creek Pass and Canoe River the Gold Range takes 
more rugged character, although preserving the arrangement already 
noted. The general uplift increases, and both the main axis the 
system and its offshoots display more individual peaks. sub-equality 
elevation noticeable here well the Selkirks and the Rockies. 
There are fewer the broad, slightly tilted slopes, favourable for the 
alimentation glaciers, and find corresponding decrease the 
number well the size the latter, although the neighbourhood 
the pass there are some extensive névés. The most prominent 
elevation hereabouts the Gordonhorne (about feet). This 
well seen from the trail when approaching Goldstream, and apart from 
the Cap” the only mountain note visible from the 
depths the valley. obtained splendid view this entire section 
from peak between the head McCulloch Creek, small northerly 
tributary Goldstream, and the Columbia. Although only 7950 feet 
high, commanded the whole range from Mount Begbie near Revelstoke 
the south, the high mountains along Canoe River the north, 
clean sweep miles. was somewhat surprise note 
pronounced scarcity important and really prominent peaks for 
extended array. question whether any exceed elevation 
10,500 feet, but there are three and possibly four that are entitled 
ranked the 10,000-foot class. The chief these appeared 
the westerly facade the range about miles distant, well beyond 
the westerly source Horne Creek. displayed remarkably long 
even-topped summit, whose easterly face entirely covered with glaciers. 
Later saw frequently from the heights about Mica Creek, and 
certainly will rank among the biggest peaks the range. Proceeding 
northerly, the next two elevations prominence were too far off 
accurately described. They must lie fully miles back from the 
Columbia, and evidently mark the vicinity the backbone the range, 
which here commences trend more sharply towards the north-west. 
The fourth summit rises between Foster Creek and Canoe River. 
were able plot this approximately later, and estimate that approaches 
altitude 10,500 feet. 

Turning the Selkirks, the geography the extremity the range 
which had long remained ignota, baffling observation even from 
the top Mount Sir Sandford itself, now yielded its treasured secrets 
most accommodatingly. saw that the orographic key the puzzle was 
Bigmouth River, whose three branches spreading out like the fingers 
hand received the drainage from two-thirds the region beyond the 


Windy River Range, including all from Mount Argonaut (to referred 
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presently). The length this torrent was surprise—the trunk 
stream cutting easterly almost the Columbia the easterly side 
the Bend. Between the trunk stream and its northerly affluent rose 
splendid new peak covered with snow which dominated its entire 
neighbourhood. Later learned more about it. Mount Palmer, 
Mount Guardsman, Belvedere Peak, and many others near Sir Sandford 
were full view, not mention Iconoclast, Sorcerer, and Holway 
towards the south. Our peak, therefore, offers rare opportunity 
the surveyor who desires extend triangulation across the range. 

From another station (7330 feet) the north-east McCulloch Creek 
viewed the entire valley French Creek. fine glacier constitutes 
its principal source. The valley deep and straight, and through the 
stream meanders for miles between swamps and small lakes. 

The position the water-parting the Selkirks, however, eluded 
us, another day was spent occupying third station towards the 
north, distant about miles. The pastoral character these outlying 
spurs the range (6000-8000 feet) was very favourable our work 
they resembled the White Mountains New Hampshire, with smooth 
rounded slopes carpeted with grass and flowers and whitened here and 
there with snow banks. was possible travel about almost one 
willed, without the obstruction deep timbered valleys. Towering cliffs 
and jagged outcropping rocks not, the eastern Selkirks, sound the 
emphatic keynote the scenery. 

From our station (7750 feet) had good view Mount Argonaut 
and its approaches. This mountain, named and located the writer 
previous years from the Mount Sir Sandford district, had been part 
our present programme ascend. those days dubbed The 
Big Tooth Peak,” reason its prominence and striking form. was 
the most conspicuous peak the westerly horizon, and seemed its 
isolation promise panorama of-the entire Bend. Now when were 
actually face face with it, our anticipations were not realized. The 
altitude worked out something less than 10,000 feet, and the aspect the 
mountain from this (the south) side lacked dignity and impressiveness. 
was further off than had expected, and with the lower slopes fire- 
scarred and strewn with piles down timber, heaped like giant 
jack straws, concluded that the ascent would not repay the time and 
effort needed. 

Having now completed the necessary plane-table work from our 
headquarters here Groundhog Basin, was question whither 
move next. The high peaks the range clearly lay well over towards 
the Columbia above the Bend, naturally felt drawn thither. 
the other hand, would have travel the Columbia valley half 
far again from the railroad had already come, with positive 
assurance that could get into open country above timber-line, which 
essential the conduct rapid survey. Failing this, our efforts 
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would for nothing. However, our men seemed confident that old 
trail Mica Creek, north Bigmouth River, would prove suitable for 
our purposes, and that our provisions could made hold out, 
finally decided venture it. 
Accordingly, July dropped down into the torrid Columbia 
valley and continued northward the “Big Bend Trail” through 
unbroken forest. Only occasionally did catch glimpses the heights. 
The evening the sixth found encamped Mica Creek (100 miles 
from Revelstoke), named account the millions tiny mica flakes 
that sparkle the water. Rain held prisoners here for week. 
incessantly did fall that could scarcely stir from camp, and began 
look though exhaustion supplies would drive back without 
further accomplishment. Curiously enough, had mosquitoes. 
Their was taken minute sand-flies,” whose attacks came without 
warning and against whose needle-like stings there seemed 
defence. Finally, however, the storm moderated, and forced our way 
disused trail timber-line the north side the valley (5900 feet).. 
From here the course five days broken weather managed 
visit three commanding summits feet) and extend the 
plane-table work over most the locality. found that were 
the main axis the Selkirk range and very near its northerly terminus. 
The Big Bend, the most northerly point reached the Columbia 
river, was full view, sweeping ox-bow muddy water, whitened 
places rapids—and gave thrill satisfaction realize that 
here last was the fulfilment long-felt desire. Considered solely 
scenery, the Bend might easily held certainly 
saw under heavy skies possessed little the spectacular. 
the physiographer, however, constitutes locality unusual interest, 
for there two major features the great cordillera make the 
Rocky Mountain trench and the Selkirk valley. These separate the 
Rocky Mountains, the Selkirks, and the Gold Range from one another. 
The Rocky Mountain trench one the longest continuous 
depressions the world, stretching less than 800 miles almost 
straight line along the westerly base these mountains. The Columbia 
river has its source the trench lat. 50° 15’, and occupies for 
something less than 200 miles towards the north-west. the junction 
the Selkirk valley, however, the river bends abruptly into the latter and 
follows southerly the United States. The next miles the 
trench occupied Canoe River, which flows exactly the opposite 
direction, thus meeting the Columbia head on, and, strangely enough, just 
the latter’s Bend. But this not all. almost the very point 
confluence the Columbia and Canoe still another river pours its 
turgid stream. This Wood River, draining the country about Athabasca 
Pass and Fortress Lake towards the north-east. Thus have the some- 
what extraordinary instance three considerable rivers and 
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considerable mountain systems all meeting one place—the Big Bend.* 
may remarked passing that the term Big Bend,” commonly 
employed, not taken literally, but referring broadly the whole 
@inity and sometimes even the entire northerly end the Selkirk 
mountains which. fill it. 

regards the mountains the Big Bend region, may said 
once that there are none outstanding importance within radius 
miles. general, they lack distinctive form. They consist principally 
long slightly fretted ridges from 8000 gooo feet high, spotted here 
and there with patches snow and glaciers. Further off, however, 
loftier summits are found. East Canoe River, and about 
miles from the mouth, noticed fine rock dome with exceedingly steep 
sides. Our observations with the clinometer assigned altitude 
10,300 feet. Several other peaks near were but little lower. the 
Gold Range about the same distance away appeared long row rugged 
summits, striped with snow and glaciers. The highest—an impressive 
massif seen previously from Groundhog basin—is the neighbourhood 
10,500 feet. From here the northerly end the range the 
narrowing angle between the Canoe and North Thompson rivers, 
distance about miles, many fine peaks and glaciers occur, but the 
country has hitherto been inaccessible that practically nothing 
known about them. The recent completion the Canadian Northern 
Railway through Albreda Pass and the valley the North Thomson 
River, however, will doubtless soon lead their exploration, the axis 
elevation much nearer that side and several alluring ice peaks are 
full view the passing trains. 

the Selkirks near the elevations were lower. The loftiest peak 
the final group the range, characterless dual-topped massif 
rising few miles the east, did not surpass gooo feet, definitely 
settled that the region high uplift these mountains does not extend 
west the valleys the forks Bigmouth River. Between these 
streams rose the fine snow mountain seen before, roughly pyramidal 
shape and suggestive lion couchant. Its elevation about 10,200 
Facing across the valley the east stretches the Windy River 
range, continuous even-topped wall, half dozen miles long and 10,000 
feet high, which serves pedestal for several attractive peaks that reach 
considerably higher. Next the Adamant range, this the most 
important group the extreme northern Selkirks. whole extends 
roughly from Kinbasket Lake Mount Argonaut, distance 
miles, although midway between the crest-line sags into what may turn 


See this connection The Nomenclature the North American Cordillera,” 
Daly, Geographical vol. 27, pp. 586-696 (1906), with map. 

Since this was written the peak has been named the Geographic Board 
Canada Mount Chapman,” honour Major Robert Chapman, deceased. 
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out timbered pass. The range mantled with magnificent 
glaciers both sides and would well repay exploration. 

Having reached the end our provisions, now behoved turn 
our steps homewards. would have liked have crossed the range 
Kinbasket Lake order examine the high peaks and glaciers the 
Selkirks from that side, but the lack food left alternative. Accord- 
ingly the eighteenth started back, covering the miles 
Revelstoke six days without halts. Downie River were tempted 
make raft and let the swift, smooth Columbia waft comfortably 
Revelstoke instead plodding painfully along its banks foot. But 
when came look around for the needful timber, discovered that 
every tree which would have served our purpose had been used years 
ago, and that should have had miles and spend more time the 
raft than would take walk. 

conclusion few random observations may presented. Gold- 
stream the largest easterly affluent the Columbia north Revelstoke. 
Downie River ranks next, and then Bigmouth. The other tributaries are 
small. very interesting fall occurs Goldstream mile two above 
its confluence with the Columbia. Being invisible from the trail and 
rather difficult reach, practically unknown. The final leap the 
water some feet, but including the cascades the canyon above, 
the total drop some feet distance perhaps quarter 
mile. The unusual feature the fall the point its occurrence. 
the ordinary type “hanging valley,” the waterfall always found very 
close the point junction the lateral valley with the trunk valley. 
But the case Goldstream the fall situated the trunk valley 
itself several miles from the opening the lateral valley. The structure 
not due subsidence, for canyon extends below the fall for some 
distance towards the Columbia. Neither the large streams similarly 
situated with respect the Columbia—Bigmouth River and Downie 
River—has falls even canyons near its mouth. the face 
local uplift appears the explanation, for well-incised meanders 
occur Goldstream for miles above McCulloch Creek. was 
regretted that time was lacking for study this peculiar phenomenon. 

Between Goldstream and Downie River the Columbia runs notch 
through the hills, and this are found its worst rapids north the 
United States boundary. For many years hardy steamboat plied 
the treacherous currents north from Revelstoke the foot the rapids, 
but never tempted fate beyond. little hamlet called Porte grew 
the terminus just above Downie River, and good road leads 
thence Goldstream, where the former mining activity centred.* The 


McCulloch Creek, small tributary Goldstream only miles long, yielded 
$2700 gold 1865. 1866 the yield was $100,000 reported the Gold 
Commissioner, but this estimated more than half the truth owing the tax 
levied export gold. 
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place now deserted, but the name still lingers most maps, masquerad- 
ing big type like metropolis. 

The rapids occur deep gorge which drives the road high 
the mountain side, that one point 500 feet above the river. 
The roaring the water plainly heard, but the rapids are invisible. 
The largest are Death and Priest rapids, both impassable canoes 
high water and hazardous low. possible then, however, let 
boat down with rope, while the boatman clambers along the rocky 
bank left uncovered the shrunken river. Death rapids, account 
its deceptive situation, has been responsible for many disaster. 
Coming downstream, the place hidden bend the canyon until 
within 100 feet the brink, when course too late retreat. The 
fall dozen feet, with huge waves and broken water that extend 150 
yards more. addition the river takes zigzag course, which 
makes destruction doubly sure once within the vortex. Priest rapids 
lie less than mile downstream, and though they have equal amount 
fall they present merely straight run over boulders, and are not feared 
the same degree. 

Walter Moberly, his Rocks and Rivers British Columbia’ 
(1882), states that the name Death Rapids” arose from the following 
incident, which occurred the days the fur trade One the Hudson 
Bay Company’s boats was running the Columbia from ‘The Boat 
Encampment’ Colville. They were always accustomed take out 
the cargoes and passengers, and drop the boats with line over the bad 
rapid known the Dalle Mort.’ person the boat who did not 
know the river accused the crew cowardice, and seizing the steering- 
oar, forced the boat into the river and swamped her, only one man ever 
being known have escaped. After long wandering reached Fort 
Colville half-insane state, and from his ravings was feared had 
been guilty cannibalism.” 

Father Smet, his ‘Oregon Missions,’ gives vivid description 
his passage the rapids May 1846, follows: Some hours 
descent (from Boat Encampment) brought Martin’s Rapid, where 
Canadian that name and his son were killed. The roar the 
waters dreadful, and the agitation resembles that ocean 
storm. The bed the river there sprinkled with enormous fragments 
rock. Our guide, fearless and skilful pilot, shot the boat 
through the menacing breakers. Dancing and leaping from wave wave 
and helped ten oars, passed the great rapid the Columbia with 
the quickness lightning. sunset found ourselves the entrance 
trough,’ and the name given the Canadian voyageurs all con- 
tracted running waters hemmed walls 1838, 
twelve unfortunate travellers were buried the river. The waters are 
compressed between series perpendicular rocks, presenting innumer- 
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MODERN EXPLORATION THE OASIS SIWA 


able crags, fissures, and cliffs, through which the Columbia leaps with 
irresistible impetuosity, forming dashes along frightful whirlpools, 
where every passing object swallowed and disappears. means 
two long ropes dropped down our boat through the Dalles, and 
encamped for the night its outlet.” 


OUTLINE MODERN EXPLORATION 
THE OASIS SIWA 


Seymour Walker 


1797 Englishman, John Browne, reached the Oasis Siwa—the 

first European modern times accomplish such feat. was 
attempting the through journey Darfur Siwa, and after more than 
the customary share those hardships which are the lot the explorer, 
succeeded. account his journey, written entertaining and 
discursive style, was published his return England. From 
scientific point view, his narrative little value, particularly 
regards Siwa, for during his brief stay the oasis was close prisoner, 
fortunate escape with his life. description the village might 
have been written yesterday, except that his time the old citadel was 
intact and there were houses built the open plain around its base. 
was lucky enough obtain glimpse the ruins the Temple 
Jupiter Ammon, and the most interesting pages his book refer this 
decayed relic one the most famous Oracles the ancient world. 
the time his visit the temple was fair state preservation, and 
considerable portion was still intact, occupying large ground area. 
the moment, owing the depredations the Siwani, and, later 
period and larger scale, the ex-Khedive Abbas Hilmi, the temple 
can hardly said other than very fragmentary ruin. consists 
nothing but small piece one wall and number fallen columns 
lying round about. The surrounding ground bears unmistakable traces 
the temple foundations, and indicates the original size and former 
magnificence the building. 

Before proceeding outline what has been accomplished later 
explorers and the gaps which they have left for their successors fill, 
will well give some general description, necessarily brief, the 
Oasis itself. 

The Oasis Siwa lies the southern edge the great plateau 
Cyrenaica, Lybian North Africa, 200 miles due south Sollum 
the Mediterranean, and nearly 400 miles west-south-west Alexandria. 
Territorially, the oasis the Western Desert Province Egypt, 
although the boundary between Tripoli and Egypt passes within few 
miles its western end. The oasis itself miles this area 
being made smaller oases, consisting their turn groves 


stunted palms and patches scrub vegetation, except near the villages, 
where there actual cultivation the soil. than quarter the 
total area the oasis under cultivation, although there are many 
evidences that historic times the cultivated area was much more 
extensive. Climatic conditions, the advancing sand-dunes from the 
south, drift sand, and the enormous quantity salt the floor the 
oasis, are gradually encroaching the little cultivation that exists. 

There are two main villages—Siwa and Aghurmi. Both are built 
the same plan, although Aghurmi constructed much smaller scale 
and built high flat-topped rock. 

Siwa village, with its population 3000, originally presented the 
appearance citadel with front unbroken but for its three entrances. 
One hundred and twenty feet above ground-level its highest point, 
built succession storeys layers rooms, the average number 
such layers being eight. The interior the town resembles honey- 
comb. labyrinth dark corridors, narrow stairs, tortuous 
passages, and dim-lit rooms. Open spaces around the wells—there are 
only two the interior the town—provide the only means which 
natural light may percolate into the inner and lower recesses the 
village. 

The actual town built salt and mud bricks, reinforced with 
split palm logs. accordance with Mohammedan custom, the Siwani 
never repair. result climatic encroachments and the observance 
this custom, the higher portions the outer walls Siwa town are 
crumbling. ‘The appearance the structure crazy instability, while 
scale its heights appears, first attempt, attended with some 
danger. spite its apparent frailty, the structure reality both 
strong and stable. Although some antiquity, difficult conjecture 
the age the present town. From the little traditional evidence which 
have succeeded gathering the subject, have placed the present 

erection from three four hundred years old, assuming, course, that 
Siwa now stands was either built over, improvement 
some previously existing citadel. 

Aghurmi, with population 700, stands about three-quarters 
mile the east Siwa town. much smaller village and does not 
contain many storeys. The chief interest here lies the remains 
Egyptian buildings. Steindorff has concluded that the ruins Aghurmi 
are those the actual temple chamber which housed the famous 
Oracle. There are fragments walls and several well-constructed 
subterranean chambers, while the centre the village remarkably 
fine archway splendid state preservation. difficult make 
thorough examination these ruins, since the village built over 
and above them: particularly the case the walls and archway 
which have been incorporated the modern dwellings. Another dis- 
tinction between Siwa and Aghurmi difference religious sect. 
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THE OASIS SIWA 


The inhabitants the former are those the latter Medani. 
consequence the feeling between the two villages intense. 

The Siwani are Libyans, more commonly referred Berbers. The 
question their descent and their place the Hamitic scheme have 
treated fully elsewhere.* Now that comprehensive grammar and 
vocabulary the Siwi language has been published, will possible, 
after due comparisons have been made, classify with accuracy this 
remote people. There evidence prove that the oasis Siwa was 
inhabited the ancient Libyans four thousand years ago. may also 
assumed, with grounds for credence, that the oasis was occupied 
the proto-Hamitic ancestors the Libyans from the time when they first 
migrated into North Africa. Following this line thought per- 
missible reason that the present Siwani are the direct descendants 
this famous race. The natural isolation the oasis, the physical barriers 
which surround it, and the complete isolation its population, all tend 
confirm such argument. remains seen whether their 
dialect will now assist the elucidation this fascinating problem. 

the seat the Oracle Ammon, the oasis was famous object 
pilgrimage during the time the Egyptians, who have left many 
interesting remains their influence. Alexander the Great visited Siwa, 
and was the Oracle Ammon which said have conferred him 
the divinity which assumed thereafter. the time the conquest 
Egypt Cambyses, Persian host was dispatched from the Nile 
carry out the destruction Siwa and its oracle. The Persians never 
reached Siwa nor did they return the Nile. not know whether 
there are any historical grounds for credence the Siwani legend that 
they perished miserably—victims the desert—in the inhospitable 
depression Farafra. The Roman conquest Carthage and Cyrenaica 
eventually led the permanent occupation Siwa that and 
until the Vandal kingdom North Africa the fifth century, one may 
assume that they exercised peaceful authority over the indigenous 
inhabitants the oasis. 

The Siwani to-day are untrustworthy and treacherous, imbued with 
hatred all outsiders, feeling which heartily reciprocated. Since the 
advent Senussi and Medani the eighteenth century the Siwani 
have maintained little more communication with the outside Bedawi. This 
intercourse, slight is, has opened certain amount trade, and 
the Siwani now barter their dates and olives exchange for blankets, 
tea, and sugar. all other respects they are self-supporting. 

now return outline the work exploration commenced 
John Browne. 1827 Minutoli made extensive researches Libya 
generally, and included Siwa his travels. left behind him valuable 
matter recording his observations, but his reports Siwa are incomplete 


Siwi Language.’ Seymour Walker. Published Messrs. Kegan 
Paul, Trench, Trubner, Broadway House, Carter Lane, 
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and some cases regrettably inaccurate. Considering the special and 
trying circumstances with which all would-be explorers Siwa have had 
contend—from the time John Browne until the European War—such 
result only natural. When remembered that the Siwani have 
always been actively hostile, reflects greatly those who visited and 
wrote Siwa that they were able place record much they did. 

Minutoli was the first Libyan students attempt any solution the 
linguistic problems the oasis. concluded that the current speech 
was Touareg, dialect Touareg with slight local variations pro- 
nunciation. interesting observe this point that practically 
every Libyan student who has come into contact with the Siwani has 
arrived the same conclusion, which, have stated elsewhere, 
consider erroneous. 

Several visits the oasis were made between those Minutoli and 
the next the great Libyan pioneers, but produced nothing further 
than narratives, which although interesting are little scientific value. 

The indefatigable Rohlfs, the greatest all North African workers, 
visited Siwa 1874. accomplished much valuable work, mostly 
topographical, but only while labouring under great 
significant incident came under personal notice. Bedawi the 
Aulad Suleiman, who resided Ajedabia, and was his way through 
Western Egypt Mecca, showed gold watch which informed 
was looted his father from white man. From his description, 
and the make the watch, not doubt that was once the property 

Even with who has left behind him such volume information 
describing his work North Africa, there the same lack continuity 
his work Siwa, the same gaps which make our whole stock 
knowledge regarding the oasis very patchy and incomplete. 

1896 Prof. Steindorff, the eminent Egyptologist, made his journey 
from the Nile Siwa. far the most scientifically valuable all 
existing records depicting the oasis modern times. Steindorff’s interest 
mainly but his paper the journey contains mass 
assorted matter dealing with all branches research. 

which both concise and accurate. was published Blue Book 
the Egyptian Government. does not contain wealth detail, 
but taken conjunction with the papers Rohlfs and Steindorff, 
completes the total reliable knowledge available until recent develop- 
ments. Among others who, prior the Great War, had visited the oasis 
were Silva White, Jennings-Bramley, and Royle Bey. 

During the Senussi campaign 1915-16-17, when armoured-car 
patrols were used for the final suppression the Sherif Senussi 
Girba near good many opportunities were afforded military 
officers the Service gather valuable information, particularly ethno- 
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logical. Captain Williams, and Captain Lindsay, 
and Dr. John Ball the Survey Egypt, made 
extensive cartographical survey the oasis and the Western Desert 
Province but not know that other advantage was taken 
the many opportunities thus presented. 

Our present knowledge thus based the records Stein- 
dorff, and other accounts may disregarded, since they cover 
ground already known and present original matter. should 
remembered that there are many points which these three authorities 
disagree. regard the special conditions which have always 
attended any research work Siwa, this expected. 

Geographically, the oasis known; partially so. 
its geology, Dr. John Ball has recorded short paper the 
impression received during brief visit war time. With the 
exception some short notes the late Oric Bates (Varia 
vol. Peabody Museum, Harvard), and paper Mohammed Abdullah 
Effendi (Varia vol. 1), the oasis unexplored from ethno- 
graphical point view. Other branches scientific research have not 
yet been dealt with. 

The advent the War affected Siwa many ways. brought 
under the permanent administration the British Protectorate and 
impressed upon the Siwani the power the European. would not 
correct assume that the Siwani welcome with open arms, but they 


‘have certainly subdued their hostility, which, however, too deeply 


rooted successfully eradicated few years contact with the 
despised unbeliever. The Senussi campaign was unparalleled event 
the modern history the oasis, and seriously upset the placid existence 
its inhabitants. the first place, they beheld the sacred and 
infallible head their religion routed. Apart from spiritual allegiance, 
their insular prejudices had always prevented them from incurring any 
affection for the Sherif, aud his downfall caused serious readjustment 
their mental and religious attitude towards him. The most important 
influence exerted the campaign was undoubtedly the birth new 
idea regarding the Briton, and that was feeling respect, supported 
the assured knowledge that spite the forces his disposal, had 
intention desire other than assist them every way just 
and kindly government. the natural result these new mental 
processes, the Siwani will probably, the future, tolerate the scientist and 
explorer more kindly fashion than hitherto. 

come this conclusion after having made careful study 
the people, and intend returning the oasis shortly, carry out 
exhaustive scientific survey which shall cover the gaps left previous 
workers and provide detailed record. undertaking well within 
the capacity one man, since the oasis small and its population 
concentrated. any case, time that definite scientific study 
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TWO EARLY MONUMENTS CAPTAIN COOK 


should made the Siwani and the isolated spot which they dwell, 
for from constant intermarriage, and the observance certain peculiar 
and unnatural practices, they are gradually becoming extinct. 


TWO EARLY MONUMENTS CAPTAIN COOK 
Captain Lord Claud Hamilton, D.S.O. 


the monument erected Captain James Cook 
Kealakekua Bay, Hawaii, well known, little attention has been 
paid two earlier memorials erected the memory the great circum- 
navigator, records which unless published and preserved are likely before 
long obliterated and forgotten. these, one—the earlier— 
still standing, and probably much the same condition when 
originally erected. other, equally interesting although more recent, 
has been. destroyed the ravages time, though two its original 
inscriptions have happily been preserved. 

Upon bold lava-strewn headland, some miles distant from the 
spot where Captain Cook seen small cairn lava boulders 
upon which stands roughly hewn pole, some feet above the top the 
stones, bearing small board upon which affixed copper plate. The 
inscription reads 

Memory 
R.N. 
Who These IsLANDs 


The Our Lorp 


1778 
This humble Monument erected 
his fellow Countrymen 
the Year our Lord 
1825 


Fig. from rubbing the above writing. 

This, the earliest extant monument Cook, also probably the 
earliest attempt perpetuate his memory. excellent state 
preservation, due partly favourable climatic conditions, but more 
largely the durable quality the wood used its construction—ohia 
lehua polymorpha). 

This lonely cairn (Fig. situated some little distance from 
abandoned road, the middle almost impassable flow the 
pahoehoe type lava. appears known the older residents 
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MONUMENT ERECTED CAPT. 
LORD BYRON, H.M.S. BLONDE, 1825 
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TWO EARLY MONUMENTS CAPTAIN COOK 


Kona, although isolated and difficult approach that little 
interest has been taken it, and far apparently figure 
been published.* 
The second monument has not been fortunate its preservation, 
but the following information sufficient give historic recognition 
and importance. consisted the stump coco-nut palm which 
grew the identical spot Cook’s fall, bearing three inscriptions. 
Tradition reports the stump have been that palm cut off ball 
from Cook’s ship the time his death. further said that the 
top the palm was taken England Captain Bruce H.M.S. 
who erected the first the three inscriptions above alluded to. 
The stump was erect 1844 and good preservation. that time 
was feet height, foot diameter the top, and the base. 
The first inscription read 
“Near this spot fell James Cook, R.N., the re- 
nowned circumnavigator, who discovered these islands A.D. 
1778. His Majesty’s Ship Imogene, October 17th, 1837.” 


The second inscription was follows 
“This sheet and coppering put the Sparrowhawk, 
September 16, 1839 order preserve the monument the 
memory Cook.” 


The third inscription read 
“This Bay was visited 1843 Carysfort 
The Right Hon Geo Paulet whom the Repre- 
sentative Her Britannic Majesty Queen Victoria These 
were Ceded 1843.” 


surmised that the original memorial consisted the first inscrip- 
tion only, which was affixed the coco-nut stump 1837, the other two 
inscriptions being added 1839 and 1843 respectively. process 
time the stump decayed and fell, carrying with the inscriptions, which 
lay hidden the sand the beach. For many years the disintegrating 
bole was used the natives resting-place for their canoes, until 
finally rotted completely, and this way the plates became again 
exposed view. 

the three inscriptions record preservation the second, 
which perhaps the least important, known the writer these notes, 
The first was however appropriated native for the purpose patch- 
ing his canoe, and from him secured part-Hawaiian whose family 
still believed be, notwithstanding futile efforts the authorities 
secure its possession historic monument. authentic photo- 


the Sandwich Islands the years 1824-1825’ John Murray, 1826). The 
Captain, Lord Byron, this account, erected cross the memory Captain Cook 
the spot where his body was burnt,” and the above inscription 
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PERMANENT COMMITTEE GEOGRAPHICAL NAMES 


graph (Fig. has however fortunately been secured this valuable 
record. The original the last inscription preserved the Bernice 
Pauahi Bishop Museum Honolulu, and photograph shown Fig. 

indebted for these photographs and notes the kindness 
Colonel Blackman Honolulu, who gave them when was 
Honolulu recently during the voyage the Prince Wales. 


THE PERMANENT COMMITTEE 
GEOGRAPHICAL NAMES 


Major-General Lord Edward Gleichen, K.C.V.O., C.B., 
C.M.G., D.S.O. 


that the Permanent Committee Geographical Place-names 
has been existence for over eighteen months, some account 
its constitution and work may prove interest readers this 
Most things have but small beginnings and this instance the hare 
was started, believed, through the Admiralty not being able make 
their minds what call the place generally known Walfisch 
Bay. indeed hard nut crack, there being least three languages 
‘concerned the matter.* Once the discussion had started, difficulties 
concerning the spelling numerous other names cropped and finally 
the Admiralty suggested that the Royal Geographical Society should 
invited form permanent Committee deal with the question 
geographical names, and that each Government Department should 
represented thereon. 

preliminary conference representatives the Admiralty, War 
Office, India Office, Colonial Office, and R.G.S. was accordingly held 
Lowther Lodge April 1919, and recommended the formation 
Committee (under the chairmanship the writer), with the object 
examining cases doubtful geographical nomenclature and eventually 
preparing, required, authoritative lists names for British official use. 
Mr. Hiriks, secretary the R.G.S., kindly consented act secretary 
for the time being, and has throughout given most valuable help. The 
Committee came into existence during the following month, with repre- 
sentatives from the Foreign Office, Board Trade, Board Agriculture, 
and Post Office, addition those already mentioned, and detailed 
sub-committee examine and report the principles which should 
govern its work and the best method procedure. This task required 
good deal consideration and correspondence, and the taking 
evidence from number experts variety languages but the 
end the year the sub-committee had reported, and had had its report 
‘approved the Committee. 

order get definite basis work was first all necessary 


English, German, and Dutch, and perhaps Hottentot well. 
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PERMANENT COMMITTEE GEOGRAPHICAL NAMES 


draw series Rules for the Spelling Geographical Names for 
British Official Use,” together with standard alphabet into which trans- 
late all foreign sounds, this forming the Table Spelling and Pronun- 
ciation.” thing was termed the R.G.S. II. system,” and copy 
this now attached this article. was not easy draw up. 
There has been rather rough-and-ready system spelling and 
pronunciation foreign place-names more less use for the last fifty 
years so. believed have been originated the middle years 
the last century Admiral John Washington,* but was reshaped, 
tabulated, and published the R.G.S. about 1865, and has consequently 
come known the R.G.S. system. (It this system that the 
II. system” has been based.) But, although sound and practical, 
the original rules have means been universally adopted Great 
Britain and there still flourish British maps overwhelming number 
place-names which are spelled bewildering variety ways. Some 
are spelled according the broadest ideas British pronunciation others, 
with the best intention, are derived from hopelessly false etymologies 
others again are wrong, obviously from misunderstanding the answers 
the natives, from mishearing the word, being unable convey its 
proper sound others again, with every intention following 
the R.G.S. system, have gone wildly astray. 

The old R.G.S. system had therefore very carefully overhauled, 
amended, and expanded and the more the question was examined the 
more difficulty was there found laying down comprehensive for 
sooner had broad rule, carefully phrased, been formulated than 
magic, all clamouring for settlement. What English word-examples, for 
instance, could given containing exact rendering the long and 
short and What sound should represent suit all 
languages? How were deal with the indeterminate 
vowel”? How should the “liquid” sound certain consonants 
rendered print? and on, and on. And with all had 
restrict ourselves the ordinary alphabet with diacritical marks (or 
barely for once introduced these they would most difficult 
insert read crowded maps, most printers would not have the 
requisite type, and the various Post Offices would driven scratching 
their respective heads over them with great earnestness. But enough 
our base-work good bad, here for the reader digest his ease. 

One item which delayed for long was the question the whether 
should find place not II. system and for decision 
this had first investigate and lay down Arabic translitera- 
tion, which involved lengthy cross-examination experts. This was 
fully described the writer the October 1920 number this 
this part our task need not here again referred to. 


founder-member the R.G.S., and its Secretary from 1836 1841. 
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PERMANENT COMMITTEE GEOGRAPHICAL NAMES 


pursuing our investigations, however, soon became convinced 
that large majority foreign names—especially European names 
the Latin” alphabet, with which, must remembered, had bound 
ourselves not interfere—would present considerable difficulties the 
ordinary Briton regards pronunciation. Who, for instance, would 
expect that the harmless-looking Polish town Lodz should pro- 
nounced more less Wudsh? Qena Enner? the familiar 
Piraeus and Euboea Pire-éfs and Evvia respectively? whilst the 
and and and s’s and and suchlike called for urgent explana- 
tion. was therefore determined draw pronunciation-tables the 
alphabets large number foreign languages, with explanations 
their diacritical marks and other oddities. The talented Assistant the 
Committee, Mr. Reynolds, set work with will and, with the help 
the present writer and some natives the countries concerned, 
produced the alphabets some thirty-two languages, which are now 
the hands the printer. These comprise not only every European 
language any importance, including such near-by languages Gaelic, 
Erse, Welsh, Icelandic, and Breton, but also several extra-European besides 
Arabic, such Turki, Pashtu, Malay, Amharic, etc., and others are 
course preparation. These alphabets will (shortly, hoped) 
published No. the R.G.S. Technical Series, under the title 
Alphabets Foreign Languages transcribed into the R.G.S. II. system.” 

regards the drawing-up lists authoritative spellings, beginning 
was made provisionally deciding about five hundred names com- 
mencing with the letters from Ato but the alphabetical procedure was 
dropped for the time being order settle for good. and all the spelling 
large number (about four hundred and fifty) place-names the 
Mandatory State Tanganyika Territory (ex-German East Africa) for 
the Committee considered first-class importance try and settle 
soon possible the spelling names new territory before these had 
time crystallize wrong forms. These lists are now the way out 
East Africa for local official approval and when they have been sanctioned 
they will published. are also dealing similar fashion with names 
the Cameroons and Togo (some two hundred and fifty altogether). 

Other important pieces work accomplished have been the settlement 
the spelling numerous doubtful names (some four hundred) from all 
over the world submitted certain authorities the Historical 
Section the War Cabinet, who desired have our opinion this 
connection their work and assisting other departments with the trans- 
literation maps. 

The next task tackle, when have leisure, the overhauling and 
correcting vast quantity names the forthcoming new edition 
the R.G.S. map Eastern Turkey-in-Asia.” This will involve great 
deal heavy spade-work. 

Lists the words decided will published leaflets the 
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PERMANENT COMMITTEE GEOGRAPHICAL NAMES 


Fournal from time time, and hoped make beginning 
next month two with list the more common names which require 
authoritative spelling laid down for them. readily acknowledged 
that had hoped this before but the base-work required 
great deal very careful laying, more than expected. Added this, 
not eazy realize, without personal investigation, what number 
authorities, documentary, cartographical and otherwise, have consulted 
order decide definitely the proper spelling each place-name. 

definite beginning has thus been made, and time goes 
hoped largely extend the usefulness the P.C.G.N. cannot un- 
fortunately expected that all map-makers and all writers will once 
adopt our but consider that all our Government Depart- 
ments have bound themselves so, should only matter time 
before the rest the British-speaking world follows suit. 


would add the interest the Committee’s work readers 
would send them queries the spelling names which they are 
doubt.* few have already been received; but they nearly all 
related British place-names—which are already definitely laid down 
the Ordnance Survey maps—the Committee was unable give much 
assistance these particular correspondents. 


RULES FOR THE SPELLING GEOGRAPHICAL NAMES 
FOR BRITISH OFFICIAL USE. 


(1) The spelling every place-name independent country 


self-governing dominion using the Latin alphabet shall that 
adopted the country dominion, except the case 


Numbers cards have been issued the different Government Offices for this 
purpose, the following form, which suggested might with advantage followed 
independent 


! 


(Name) 


the following case 


Name Locality 


Alternative names and statement case: 


Date Signature 


Including alphabets containing extra modified letters, such Serbo- 
Croatian, Polish, Rumanian, etc. The pronunciation these letters given the 
Alphabets Foreign Languages,’ etc., mentioned above. 


PERMANENT COMMITTEE GEOGRAPHICAL NAMES 


which certain important localities have also, addition the 
official name, another customary name, notably different, 
which case the name customary British use 
tional”) may adopted Geneva, Warsaw, etc., for 
Warszawa, etc.). 

(2) The spelling such place-names colonial possessions belong 
languages coming under Rule will spelt accordance 
with that rule. 

(3) The accents and diacritical marks official use the above 
countries will retained. Wherever appears desirable, the 
pronunciation will shown giving the name transliterated 
the system below. 

(4) All other place-names throughout the world will (with the excep- 
tion Conventional” names and some others) spelled 
general accordance with the following system, which based 
upon, and differs only slightly from, the system long used 
the Royal Geographical Society, from which are derived the 
War Office system, 1906,* and the system the Intelligence 
Division, Naval Staff, 

The broad features this system are— 
(a) That vowels are pronounced Italian and consonants 
English 
(6) That every letter pronounced, and redundant letters 
are 

The system aims giving close approximation the 
but recognized that some languages, notably 
Russian, Greek, and Arabic, the necessity for letter-for-letter transliteration 
often renders this impossible. 


TABLE SPELLING AND PRONUNCIATION II. 


fat; rare except Teutonic languages. 
ai§ The sound the two Italian vowels frequently 


slurred over, almost Eng. aisle, Shanghai. 
The two Italian vowels slurred, 


English. 


for the Transliteration Place-names occurring Foreign Com- 
piled the Topographical Section, General Staff, Alexander Knox, B.A., Map 
Curator. 1906. 

‘Instructions for the Spelling Place-names Foreign Countries.’ Naval Staff 
Intelligence Division. 1917. 

The long and short symbols given here are merely for explanation, not for use. 

Pronounced differently Greek see Alphabets Foreign Languages transcribed 

the system’ (to published the Royal Geographical Society). 
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except the compound and many 
conventionally- spelt words, 

church; never ¢ch for this sound 

English. 

preceding Semitic languages 

sound the French je, see note end 
the “neutral vowel”) 

The two Italian vowels, frequently 

Not used single sound. 

English must not used for this 

Hard, gift; never gem, gin 

Soft guttural, the Arabic ghain 

Used only when sounded the compounds 
ch, dh, gh, kh, sh, th, 

Russian, Serbian (Cyrillic Script), Bulgarian, 
and Chinese, where equals the 


English: hard should never used 
(except conv words)—thus, 
not Corea, but 


English. 


Has three separate sounds, 
finger, and singer. necessary distin- 
en-grave, sing-er 


nearly the sound fur 
The Italian vowels sometimes slurred 


Ifnecessary for pronunciation, hyphen 
may inserted. 


See note end Liguid sounds, 
Pronounced differently Greek see Alphabets Foreign Languages transcribed 
into the R.G.S. (to published the Royal Geographical Society). 


The long and short symbols given here are merely for explanation, not for use. 


Kandahar, Seram. 
Calcutta, Celébes. 
Chad, Naroch. 


Dhuvu Riyadh. 


Beirut, Raheita. 


Mustafa, Haifong. 
Gilgit. 
Dagh, Baghdad. 


Ahmadabad, Vrh. 
Fiji 


(Eng. 


but Jitémir, Pojega, 


Jelezna, 
(Fr. 7). 


Korea. 


Khan, Sebkha. 


Bongo 


Ng-ami, 
Angola, 


Angora, 


Gémle, 
Hanoi. 


This decision has been arrived chiefly owing the large number English 
maps these countries which the sound appears 


e, * 
(eu) 

n* 
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ou* Dissyllabic, and not French English 
sound (above) the romanization 
Chinese. Conventional. 
English. 
Asin loophole not used for the 


Represents only the Arabic 


sound thus, not Namaqua, Quorra, Kworra. 


tth The first pronounced separately from the 
the. 


English. 


Always consonant, yard; should not Kikuyu, Maya. 
substituted not Kwaly Wady, Wadi. 
English gaze, not azure. 
French but forthe sound Russian, 
Serbian, Bulgarian, and Chinese use 
The doubling vowel consonant only 
necessary when there distinct repetition 
the single sound, and should otherwise 
Jidda, Muhammad. 
Accents should not generally employed 
but order indicate emphasize the 
stress, acute accent may used 
should only used (and that sparingly) 
when without there would 


Hyphens will not used excep 


Pronounced differently Greek: see Alphabets Foreign Languages,’ etc. 
See note end Liguid sounds, 


The long and short symbols given here are merely for explanation, not for use. 
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following where, however, owing following consonant, the letter 
question coming the end word, the inapplicable, the liquid sound 

The Neutral Vowel.”—The neutral” vowel sound 
but sometimes when the sound approximates more than 

(In any guide pronunciation issued the Permanent Committee 
Geographical Names, the “neutral vowel” represented generally the 

This sound must not confused with where the not sounded 

GLEICHEN, Major-General, 
Chairman, P.C.G.N. 
December 1920. 


THE BELGIAN-GERMAN BOUNDARY 
DEMARCATION 


definition the new boundaries Germany the Treaty 
Versailles begins follows 


PART II. BOUNDARIES GERMANY. 


ARTICLE 27. 


The boundaries Germany will determined follows 
With Belgium. 

From the point common the three frontiers Belgium, Holland, 
and Germany and southerly 

the north-eastern boundary the former territory Neutral 
Moresnet, then the eastern boundary the Kreis Eupen, then the 
frontier between Belgium and the Kreis Montjoie, then the north- 
eastern and eastern boundary the Kreis Malmédy its junction 
with the frontier Luxemburg. 


This brief delimitation the boundary now discussed slightly 
amplified four articles Political Clauses for Europe: Section 


Belgium. 
ARTICLE 32. 
Germany recognizes the full sovereignty Belgium over the whole 


the contested territory Moresnet (called Moresnet neutre). 


ARTICLE 33. 

Germany renounces favour Belgium all rights and title over the 
territory Prussian Moresnet situated the west the road from Liége 
Aix-la-Chapelle the road will belong Belgium where bounds 
this territory. 
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ARTICLE 34. 


Germany renounces favour Belgium all rights and title over the 
territory comprising the whole the Kreise Eupen and Malmédy. 
During the six months after the coming into force this Treaty, 
registers will opened the Belgian authorities Eupen and Mal- 
médy which the inhabitants the above territory will entitled 


record writing desire see the whole part remain under 
German sovereignty. 


The results this public expression opinion will communicated 
the Belgian Government the League Nations, and Belgium 
undertakes accept the decision the League. 


ARTICLE 35. 


commission seven persons, five whom will appointed 
the principal Allied and Associated Powers, one Germany and one 
Belgium, will set fifteen days after the coming into force the 
present Treaty settle the spot the new frontier line between 


Belgium and Germany, taking into account the economic factors and the 
means communication. 


Decisions will taken majority and will binding the 
parties concerned. 


The above delimitation characteristic example the impossibility 
following the geographical definitions the general map attached 
the Treaty reproduction the Europe 1/1,000,000 over-printed red 
the Service géographique 

The territory neutral Moresnet small very acute triangle which 
contains what was once valuable zinc-mine. Owing some difficulties 
the first delimitation the boundaries Belgium, the details which 
are exceedingly obscure, this small territory remained neutral ground 
administered officials appointed alternately Belgium and Germany. 
The apex the triangle the three-boundary point Holland, 
Belgium, and Germany 1914. The eastern boundary runs almost 
exactly south from this point until strikes the road from Aix-la-Chapelle 
Liége, where turns south-west along the road and passes through the 
straggling township named Prussian Moresnet the east, and neutral 
Moresnet the west the road, there being third Moresnet little 
further the west Belgium. The northern apex the triangle 

col over which runs the road from Gemmenich and 
below which runs tunnel the railway the same city that lies just 
south the Dutch border. Owing the breaking boundary symbols 
show this road and tunnel, only just possible discover the 
map (and for clear understanding requires the 1/25,000) that 
the boundary the Kreis Eupen leaves the boundary neutral 
Moresnet few hundred metres south the three-boundary point. The 
Treaty phrase “the north-eastern boundary the former territory 
neutral Moresnet” refers therefore few hundred metres that 
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boundary only just distinguishable large-scale map. boundary 
delimited then circumscribes the Kreis Eupen and returns the 
1914 boundary. The next section, “the frontier between Belgium and 
the Kreis again only about 500 metres long, south which 
the new boundary strikes east once more round the Kreis Malmédy till 
meets the northern extremity Luxemburg. 

The boundary thus delimited approaches Aachen within kilometres 
and actually includes some establishments, apparently Workhouse 
Infirmaries, belonging the town, well the districts from which the 
town derives the principal part its water supply. includes the 
important station Herbesthal the main line Cologne, and the 
famous camp Elsenborn which heard much the first days 
the war. The railway communications the district are extensive and 
peculiar, having been devised for the launching great offensive across 
the Belgian boundary, and was realised drafting the Treaty that the 
boundary might need some modification, which could determined only 
after study the ground. was therefore provided Article that 
the Boundary Commission should take into account the economic factors 
and the means communication :—a latitude not given any other 
Boundary Commission provided the Treaty. Certain others are 
allowed take into account the economic and geographical conditions 
the locality, but there not elsewhere any mention means com- 
munication. 

important notice that the Treaty Versailles does not contain 
the provision which found all the later Treaties: They shall have 
the power, not only fixing those portions which are defined line 
fixed the ground, but also, where request that effect made 
one the states concerned, and the Commission satisfied that 
desirable so, revising portions -defined administrative 
boundaries; this shall not however apply the case international 
frontiers existing August 1914, where the task the Commission will 
confine itself the re-establishment signposts and boundary marks.” 
Had been otherwise the Commissioners would have been tied the 
half-kilometre the old boundary west and would have 
been impossible consider the modification foreseen drafting the 
Treaty. 

The Treaty came into force January 1920, and the Boundary 
Commission was immediately appointed follows France, Lieut.-Colonel 
Jean Tilho, who was chosen Great Britain, Colonel 
Whitlock, Italy, Lieut.-Colonel Pellissone; Japan, Lieut.-Colonel 
Belgium, Lieut.-Colonel Maury and Germany, Herr Heimann. 
The Commission was left one short the failure the United States 
ratify, join the execution the Treaty. 

The Fellows our Society who had the pleasure hearing Colonel 
Tilho lecture January will remember how nearly the coming into 
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force the Treaty prevented that lecture. The visit was with some 
difficulty fitted between the appointment the Commission and the 
preliminary series meetings which began Paris January 22. After 
preliminary decision that Article gave power make variations even 
considerable extent necessity required, the seat the Commission 
was transferred Liége and the question was studied the ground. 
The railway question main line from Aachen Luxembourg, and 
that naturally how viewed the Germans, though its importance 
such must diminished Article 40, wherein Germany renounces 
all rights the exploitation the railways Luxembourg. From the 
point view Belgium essential the economic life her 
new eastern territory. The railway cuts into the Kreis Eupen east 
Raeren, and emerges approach the boundary very closely Peters- 
gensfeld, whence after long excursion east comes south through 
Montjoie and enters the Kreis Kalterherberg. The 
country between and the Belgian boundary mostly forest and 
great economic value, but contains several considerable villages German 
nationality along the railway Roetgen, Lammersdorf, and Miitzenich, 
suburb Montjoie, whose inhabitants addressed Commission 
impassioned appeals for the retention German nationality, both for 
themselves and for their railway. The decision could not have been easy, 
for one could deny that variation the Treaty boundary give 
Belgium kilometres railway and considerable piece the Kreis 
Montjoie was possible only under somewhat broad interpretation 
the Commissioners’ powers. But after prolonged examination 
technical evidence the Commissioners allotted the whole line Belgium. 
the German Government refusing accept the decision, was 
referred the Conference Ambassadors Paris, who now exercise 
many the powers the Supreme Council, including the task seeing 
that the Treaty executed. 

Pending decision this principal point, the Commissioners were able 
during the course the summer complete the boundary from Luxem- 
bourg Kalterherberg, with certain adjustments made mutual consent 
Germany and Belgium. The three-boundary point Belgium, 
Germany, and Luxembourg, which river junction, was fixed with the 
co-operation Luxembourg, and all this southern section the boundary 
now marked with stone pillars. 

While things have thus progressed favourably the south, there has 
been long and unexpected delay over the railway questions. 
Treaty provided that all questions dispute should settled 
majority Commissioners, but the decision this majority the 
cession the Montjoie railway was rejected the German Government 
contrary the Treaty and beyond the powers the Commission. 
The Commissioners, they declared, had made new boundary instead 
demarcating that the Treaty; they had advanced the boundary 
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kilometres, giving Belgium kilometres railway, stations, 7500 
hectares land, and 2000 German inhabitants. with the 
territory ceded the Peace Treaty this not demarcation, but annexa- 
tion.” After long and careful consideration the Conference Am- 
bassadors decided that the Commissioners had acted accordance with 
the spirit and letter the Treaty, and within the limits their powers. 
The Belgians had undertaken cede the sources the water supply 
Aachen and make enclaves where there was any considerable 
German population west the railway. The Conference Ambassadors 
adopted this solution principle and remitted the Boundary Com- 
mission with instructions refer back the Conference great 
modifications were required. July the Commissioners were able 
report that the settlement appeared them satisfactory, and the 
22nd the Conference approved the Report the Commission and gave 
instructions that the demarcation the boundary should proceed. 

Nevertheless the German Government have continued protest, and 
the ground that considerable variations the Treaty are now 
permitted, have put claim for the frontier station Herbesthal with 
the railway Aachen and all the part Eupen north the railway. 
the time writing (early December) this claim still undecided, and 
the documents the case have grown formidable dimensions. the 
German side contended that large frontier station for the Customs 
control passengers and goods essential ,to smooth working future 
International traffic, and that there absolutely room for the con- 
struction such station either Aachen between and the new 
boundary. the Belgian side claimed with much force, first, that 
Germany has destroyed the Belgian frontier station Wolkenraedt, she 
must content lose Herbesthal exchange and secondly, that the 
ptincipal traffic for the future would the new line which Germany 
had constructed during the war from Aachen through Visé Tongres, 
that Herbesthal has become secondary importance. difficult 
study the question impartially after seeing the destruction wrought the 
Germans Belgium, and also because the somewhat compensating 
construction brand-new railways not yet shown upon any maps 
accessible us. 

should thought that the proceedings the Boundary Com- 
mission this relatively short boundary have been unduly prolonged, 
one must remember that large part the delay due the admission 
the Conference Ambassadors German protest against the decision 
majority the Commissioners. Once such right protest 
allowed delay becomes inevitable, and the power rapid progress under 
the terms the Treaty very largely lost. The principle the Treaty 
was clear, that the interested Commissioners should settle the matter 
between them when they could, and that any dispute should decided 
the non-interested Commissioners, acting kind court appeal. 
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must any case difficult prevent the waste time involved 
calling for expert evidence and report, one side the other bent 
delay but appears the writer that there has, matter fact, 
been any avoidable delay the part the Commissioners demarcating 
this boundary, due very largely the curious fact that neither Belgium 
nor Germany has appointed for its Commissioner man who can give his 
whole time the business. One Professor the Ecole Militaire, 
Brussels, the other now the Landrath that ‘the Com- 
missioners the non-interested Powers, with other duties than 
finish the matter quickly possible, have found progress barred the 
inability the interested Commissioners meet. 

the courtesy the Boundary Commissioners, and especially the 
President, Colonel Tilho, and the British Commissioner, Colonel Whit- 
lock, the writer has been allowed see something the operations 
the southern section the boundary the Kreis Malmédy. The 
boundary the Kreis intricate parish boundary England, and 
was very inadequately marked upon the ground the Germans: not 
nearly well most parish boundaries England. Since the boundaries 
the Kreis follow the boundaries communes, and the boundaries 
communes the cadastral boundaries private property, there are along 
some sections the Kreis boundary good number unworked and 
slightly buried cadastral stones which local knowledge can identify 
property boundaries. The points common three communes are usually 
marked worked stone pillar, and there are therefore occasional pillars 
this kind along the boundary the Kreis, but there are other points 
marked, even for example where the Kreis boundary crosses the main 
road, and the work the technical sections the Commission was 
its early stages inquiry into the tracks communal boundaries, assisted 
the unpublished cadastral plans, and the knowledge local in- 
habitants, which generally good. But the task marking this complex 
Kreis boundary with the rigour required International Boundary Com- 
missions has been very laborious, since necessary carry out the 
whole with cadastral accuracy otherwise private owner might find the 
fringes his property the wrong country. The twelve hundred 
boundary pillars must therefore placed such way that every 
important turn the boundary correct position within few 
centimetres. 

The triangulation points the German trigonometrical survey are 
well preserved and the numerical data excellent order. But the 
country covered with plantations, many them young, which have grown 
since the survey was made, and the intervisibility the points now 
very bad. Moreover, the country intersected with deep wooded valleys 
from the bottoms which quite impossible see the trig. points, and 
great deal subsidiary triangulation has beén required achieve the 
end getting trig. point close the boundary every kilometre two. 
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The territory NEUTRAL MORESNET and the northern part the Kreis 
The old international boundaries are shown solid the new boundary delimited 
the Treaty Versailles line drawn enlargement 1/75,000 (appr.) 
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Holland GERMANY 


Kreis Malmédy 


The Kreise EUPEN, MONTJOIE, and part enlarged 1/350,000 (appr.) 
from Vogel’s Karte des Deutschen Reiches. The old international boundary shown the 
ribbon colour which has photographed black: The new boundary delimited the 
Treaty Versailles shown line crosses added boundary symbol the Kreise. 
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The necessary triangulation has been executed duplicate the German 
and Belgian sub-Commissioners, the latter using and 4-inch micrometer 
theodolites English make, giving average triangular error only 
eleven seconds arc, that the standard accuracy nearer that 
secondary than tertiary triangulation. 

When the trig. points have been fixed, traverse carried along the 
boundary, and the places the boundary pillars determined offsets. 
good deal cutting necessary carry this traverse 
within convenient distance the pillars, and without much more exten- 
sive cutting will not possible ensure the fulfilment the general 
conditions that the successive pillars shall intervisible. Probably the 
Belgian and German Governments will find necessary provide 
supplementary conventions for clearing and keeping clear the line where 
passes through these very thick woods. 

For the measure the traverse lines this rough and steep country 
the survey parties have used instrument which have not seen before 
described—a 5-metre bar with chisel ends fitted with kind clino- 
meter divided read the amount centimetres subtracted from 
the length the bar order give the horizontal component. This 
can used slopes steep 45°, and does not require nearly 
much clearing would needed tape were used. The Belgian 
assistant Commissioner, Commandant van Bleyenberghe, speaks well 
the performance this instrument, which worth consideration for 
tropical survey. 

When the traverses are closed upon the trig. points the rectangular 
co-ordinates each boundary pillar are calculated the conformal 
projection Gauss (the transverse Mercator) with origin the point 
intersection with the equator the meridian 23° east Ferro, and 
with Bessel’s figure the Earth. This computation being carried 
out Berlin the staff the Landesaufnahme, and control calculations 
are executed Brussels the same projection, but with Clarke’s figure 
1866, that the differences will considerable but will. vary 
smoothly. The retention the purely fictitious meridian Ferro 
interesting archaism twentieth-century the origin the 
equator still more difficult and the whole operation 
provides one more illustration the need for some general agreement 
figure the Earth. 

The boundary stones are generally square pillars dark grey basalt 
with coarse grain, inscribed opposite faces with the letters and 
they are set without any concrete foundation over small clay drain-pipe 
sunk the ground vertically, and their whole appearance exceedingly 
modest. 

was natural inquire how far such conventional boundary 
likely make satisfactory international boundary, and whether would 
not have been better make some attempt boundary with more 
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relation the topography. The answer seems that the people 
German Kreis had very strong sense corporate feeling, probably 
stronger than that English county. There was strong local 
administration the person the Landrath, and the boundaries the Kreis 
were clearly recognized practice though imperfectly marked. This 
historical unity would make less dislocation for the whole Kreis 
transferred from one nation another than some more geographical 
and less traditional line had been taken. this opinion right one may 
hope that the settlement will give more satisfaction local feeling 
than boundary more accordance with geographical strategic 
considerations. 

The Kreis Malmédy beautiful country the Eifel, familiar 
visitors Spa: deeply dissected plateau well forested with oak and 
conifers, and with large stretches heather There not much 
cultivation, certain amount pasture the valley bottoms, excellent 
trout fishing, and comparatively few inhabitants. The timber its 
forests will some compensation Belgium for the destruction caused 
the invader the Belgian forests across the old boundary further 
north. The neighbourhood Spa itself was preserved domain 
imperial headquarters, and the palatial concrete dug-out the Imperial 
War Lord this rather secluded spot will long source amusement 
the neighbourhood. 

all accounts the camp Elsenborn which figured largely 
the accounts German preparations for war had not really the importance 
attributed it. was extensive training ground, but did not hold 
more than about one Division, and was not the least adapted for 
great concentration centre. greater part its area included the 
Kreis Malmédy, and the remainder, which was the Kreis 
has been ceded the German Commissioners exchange for that part 
the Forest Bullingen which lay Malmédy. The Belgian army has 
obtained good training ground, and the great advantage broad zone 
difficult country its eastern frontier. 

The new boundary far removed from what would considered 
geographical grounds good natural boundary, that one would 
tempted think unsuitable for its high purpose, did not very much 
resemble the old boundary, whose character led the past particular 
difficulties. There is, however, one feature the new which may 
thought likely lead trouble: along considerable stretches the 
boundary formed road, rather the ditch one side the 
road. uncivilized countries such arrangement has been found 
unworkable, owing the ease desertion from caravans; civilized 
countries one would probably have think more the ease with which 
parcels contraband might thrown over the hedge from fast car 
but neither side, either here the boundary Czecho-Slovakia 
and Poland appears have raised this objection, one must suppose that 
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not dangerous seems. Much would evidently depend 
the local convention right frontier Customs patrols cross 
when necessary the actual boundary line. 

one may draw provisional conclusions from visit this still 
uncompleted boundary, they are these: that generally unwise 
attempt any considerable diversion the Treaty line giving large 
scope the Boundary Commissioners under the terms clause which 
intended imply what does not say plain language: that 
define new boundary the terms the existing Kreise sound 
respect popular feeling, but that more geographical boundary, 
especially the watershed, would have avoided most the difficult ques- 
tions water supply and danger contamination that have been raised 
the course this work; but that the enormous complications which 
would have thus arisen from the division private properties renders 
any such geographical advantage impossible, and that the Kreis 
commune boundary the only feasible solution. 

One final point deserves mention, the provision Article that 
during the six months after the coming into force the Treaty registers 
should opened the Belgian authorities Eupen and Malmédy, 
which the inhabitants the territory should entitled record 
writing desire see the whole part remain under German 
sovereignty. This does not constitute the two Kreise Plebiscite area, 
though have seen marked recent atlases. not Plebiscite 
because the vote secret, because the vote exercised 
only people certain opinion, and not those the opposite 
opinion, and because the vote not taken communes but registers 
only two principal towns. During the six months which the registers 
were open less than 250 people recorded desire remain German, and 
the League Nations its Council has already decided that this insig- 
nificant expression popular feeling gives reason for interfering with 
the provisions the Treaty. 


HANDBOOKS THE GEOGRAPHICAL SECTION, 
NAVAL INTELLIGENCE DIVISION, ADMIRALTY 


SERIES some fifty handbooks and manuals various countries, 
produced during the Great War, have now been put sale the 
public, and hoped that the material which they contain will found 
scientific value and also use commercial firms and visitors the countries 
with which they deal foundation for articles Encyclopedia and guide 
books. The origin this series was briefly follows 

the outbreak war was found that the Admiralty, War Office, and 
other Government Departments required much geographical information 
not readily accessible concerning areas likely directly indirectly 
involved naval military operations. 
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1915 the Geographical Section the War Office was fully employed 
production maps, and neither that department nor the Foreign Office had 
personnel available for such necessary books. was therefore decided that, 
behalf all Government Departments, special geographical section 
should added the Naval Intelligence Division the Naval Staff—with 
the active collaboration the geographical section the General Staff, 
Military Intelligence Department the War Office, and the War Trade Intelli- 
gence Department which was established the Foreign Office—which should 
supply the requirements War Cabinet. For this purpose, Dr. 
Dickson, Prof. Geography University College, Reading, undertook 
organize staff collect and sift material available and compile books and 
reports the kind required, and produce the necessary maps. The 
whole series was printed the Oxford University Press. The standard hand- 
books contain chapters 

Physical features and boundaries; climate; history; administration 
inhabitants religions; trade and finance; hygiene and social conditions 
economics, flora and fauna communications gazetteer vocabularies index 
and maps. 

The relative importance the various chapters differs considerably with 
the country, and the quality the information available was very variable. 
very few cases has second edition been produced which errors the first 
could corrected. The date the compilation therefore merely. gives the 
knowledge available the compilers the time production, and the 
geographical section the Naval Intelligence Division was demobilized 
July 1919, some unfinished volumes were passed for press without the revision 
that their authors would have expected. some cases, where the work was 
not sufficiently advanced justify its completion, was abandoned and the 
material handed over the department most concerned. others, the 
chapters already the printers’ were completed, without finishing the work 
the standard set, being thought more advisable issue the work already 
done this form than that the labours the compiler should lost. 

addition the larger Handbooks and Manuals, short Geographical 
Reports were compiled special areas. Parts these were incorporated 
the Handbooks prepared the Historical Section the Foreign Office for 
the use the Peace Conference, and have now been issued for general 
information. The volumes available the public represent only moiety 
the books produced other volumes contain military information confidential 
information patriotically placed the disposal the Government for the 
purposes the war, the understanding that should not made public. 
has therefore been necessary retain their confidential character, and 
such books are only available for official use Government Offices. 

The work the Geographical Section was begun July 1915, some rooms 
and the collections the Royal Geographical Society being placed 
Admiralty disposal for the purpose. the personnel the Geographical 
Section the Naval Intelligence Division increased was transferred 
April 1917 Hertford House, and again September 1918 41, Berkeley 
Square, where remained until the section was demobilized July 1919. 

not the practice official publications give the names authors, 
and any case would invidious attempt place order merit the 
many distinguished professors and students who have assisted this work. 
The Lords Commissioners the Admiralty have presented complete set 
these works the Council the Royal Geographical Society. 
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EUROPE 
The Life Horace Benedict Douglas Freshfield, D.C.L., 
with the collaboration Henry London: Edward 
Arnold. 1920. Octavo. 255. net. 


FRESHFIELD and his collaborator are congratulated the con- 
clusion labour love that has lasted over several years, and the people 
Geneva should feel themselves fortunate that one their most eminent citizens, 
who during more thana century had wanted biographer, should have found 
last such sympathetic treatment the pen Englishman working the 
researches American the archives the family and the city. The work 
published but few weeks ago requires the mature consideration which hope 
circle readers, who may find themselves forgetting the scientific the human 
interest the subject, and sometimes losing Saussure himself the delightful 
pictures life Geneva and travel both the Continent and England, 
which Mr. Freshfield’s skilful pen has drawn for our instruction and amusement. 
Those who turn first the somewhat specialized interests the Alpine climber, 
the physicist, the geologist, the educationalist, will not disappointed 
the full and detailed treatment these sides Saussure’s life while the 
reader wider tastes will find unexpected pleasure the sometimes fantastic 
characters his contemporaries, the polished and occasionally cutting 
correspondence with his and above all the happily turned 
phrases and rarely mischievous comments the biographer, who has been 
especially happy disinterring little amusing, mildly scandalous stories about 
Sir Joseph Banks and others our countrymen who were friends 
Saussure. His letters are rendered such spirited English that some- 
times hard remember that they were not written that language. Their 
gaiety, and terseness, and humour makes them seem more modern than the 
eighteenth century, were not that the writer showed himself 
that century his usual indifference the beauty the scenery which 
worked. critical appreciation the book the biography famous 
scientific man must leave later but welcome once for 
its breadth knowledge and remarkable interest. 

128. met. 

This volume one The Story English Towns” series but makes 
attempt give the story the city Peterborough. careful and 
loving description the abbey and cathedral church round which the town 
grew. Railways and industries are dismissed page and half. The book 
antiquarian and architectural and has geographical interest. The three 
diagrams which appear End Papers are clear and legible, and mark 
welcome advance some which have appeared earlier volumes the series, 
though they are still without scales. 


The Evolution Coast-line Barrow Aberystwith and the Isle Man.— 

William Ashton. London: Edward Stanford. 

This the record very long and detailed investigations, both the 
actual coast-line named and ancient records and maps, into the changes that 
have taken place during historic times. Contrary the generally accepted 
view, the author holds that from Morecambe Bay southwards the changes 
the coast have been due large measure continuous subsidence, and much 
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the evidence which brings forward appears support that view. His 
conclusions deserve, and will doubtless receive, critical examination the 
hands local geologists and antiquaries, but whether they are confirmed 
not, the author congratulated ‘prolonged and patient piece 
research, the occupation, tells us, many hours stolen from much- 
crowded business The book suffers, like much good amateur work, from 
defects arrangement, and particular opens with series quite 
unnecessary stumbling-blocks that may prejudice the instructed reader against 
it, viz. (1) inversion the lines famous quotation from Tennyson, (2) 
index which precedes the preface, and (3) introductory chapter which 
starts with the nebular theory and proceeds tabulated Geological 
full inaccuracies. The real matter the book hardly begins until 
chapter viii., and the first four chapters may well skipped. The 
book illustrated large number maps and some photographs and 


Discovery Greek Marshall. Cambridge: University 
Press. 1920. 8s. 


This little book sketch the archzological discoveries that have been 
made the eastern Mediterranean region during the last fifty years. 
printed good-sized type and extends little more than hundred pages, the 
sketch necessarily very brief one. Just third the work devoted 
the prehistoric period, which attention more particularly devoted 
excavations Crete, Mycenz, Hissarlik, Argos, and Sparta. The 
Historic period, divided into two sections, earlier and later, illustrated 
discoveries Athens and Corinth, Tegea, Mantinea, and Megalopolis 
Greece, Miletus, Ephesus, Pergamon, Priene, and Sardes Asia, 


Naukratis, and Daphne Egypt. chapter given temple sites, among 


which are those Thermos, Epidauros, Argos, Ephesus the very interesting 
one dedicated Asklepios, the god healing, the island Kos and, 
far the largest yet discovered (and, Herodotus trusted, the largest 
ever known), the temple Hera Samos. interesting but too brief 
chapter Delphi, Olympia, and centres Greek life are described. 
Finally, account given some isolated discoveries, the most striking 
being the remarkable sarcophagi decorated with reliefs, such those known 
and Les found subterranean chambers Sidon. 
The author has certainly made the most the very short space his 
disposal, and has illustrated his descriptions with photographs sites, 
sculpture, and pottery. Many these are commendable, but some are not 
clear might wished. feared that the general reader, for 
whom the author avowedly writes, may experience some difficulty visualizing 
and realizing good deal the architecture described brief and con- 
densed form. useful bibliography added, which might very well have 
included Academia dei Monumenti antichi, Grange’s 
Mycenean Age, and Fiirtwangler’s Myken- 


AMERICA 

the Government St. Kitts-Nevis the Crown Agents for the 
1920. Pp. 247 and viii. and Maps. 


This little handbook, compiled the wife the administrator the 
presidency St. Kitts, Nevis, and Anguilla, gives great deal authoritative 
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information about these little-visited islands. Even the volume not 
geographical, contains the raw materials geography. separate map, 
islands. They are produced the G.S.G.S., War Office. The historical 
chapters are fairly full, and there are useful notes the geology, fauna and 
flora, besides much miscellaneous information. Some the zoological termi- 
nology should revised. The classification whales among fish, frogs 
among reptiles, and beetles and centipedes among mammals unfortunate. 
The only meteorological statistics are few annual means. These are small 
matters which can easily corrected future edition: the volume 
whole bears evidence careful work. 


MATHEMATICAL AND PHYSICAL GEOGRAPHY 


Meteorology. Text-Book the Weather, the Causes its Changes and 
Weather Forecasting, for the Student and General Reader.— Isbister 
Milham, Ph. D., Field Memorial Professor Astronomy Williams College. 
New York: The Macmillan Co. 1918. Pp. 549. Maps and 
tions. Price 

The writing text-book rapidly expanding subject like meteorology 
must somewhat ungrateful task, because sooner the book published 
than begins get out date. With this necessary limitation the present 
work may looked upon fairly complete. The plan attractive and 
consistent, but the rather large number charts average and particular 
conditions States, useful they are, would more appropriate 
book dealing with the climatology that country than general text- 
book. somewhat novel but praiseworthy feature chapter Floods 
and River-Stages,” subject not often discussed Meteorology,’ although 
appertaining meteorology, hydrology, and geology alike. little 
curious the chapter the Pressure and Circulation the Atmosphere” 
find perfectly lucid explanation the balance between the wind and 
pressure gradient nowhere symbolized, nearly every other work, the 


gradient, the Earth’s angular velocity, the density the air, the velocity 
the wind, the latitude the place observation, the radius curva- 
ture the path the wind, and the radius the Earth. 

More care should exercised discriminating between 
applicable single region and those applicable larger portion the 
Earth’s surface. For instance, nearly all American works emphasize the point 
that severe thunderstorms are associated with cyclonic areas low pressure, 
and 326 the present work read, Nearly all thundershowers which 
occur extra-tropical regions are found the southern quadrant 
Low.” But this hardly tallies with common experience England, where, 
rule, the more violent summer thunderstorms are bred, not definite 
cyclonic systems, but the stagnant conditions associated with complex and 
irregular distributions barometric pressure. the British Isles anything 
the nature definite cyclonic circulation summer means cool, windy, 
Atlantic type weather, which unfavourable the surface heating solar 
action that such potent cause thunderstorm instability. the lower 
latitude the States, where the summers are very hot, cyclonic conditions 
appear specially conducive thunderstorms and tornadoes. con- 
nection with thunderstorms some interesting figures are quoted showing the 
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average number per million lightning fatalities year different 
Thus England person ina million killed France, Sweden, 
the United States, Prussia, and Hungary, 16. The last affords 
bright statistical side-light the notorious character electrical storms 
the Carpathian mountains and Danubian plains. 

the chapter Climate” the distinction between weather and climate, 
and between meteorology and climatology, not very philosophically drawn 
but the author avoids the common confusion between climate the 
says: “It sometimes stated that the type storm, the amount rainfall, 
the direction the prevailing winds, etc., are the factors which determine 
climate. This would seem mistake, these which constitute 
climate.” Finally, word protest may raised against the consideration 
cyclonic and anticyclonic circulation under the heading Secondary 
term circulation all, should surely kept for purely local 
systems air movement. Cyclones and anticyclones ought regarded 
playing essential part the primary” circulation, for they constitute the 
actual method which this brought about. 


Introductory Prepared and issued under the auspices the 
Division Geology and Geography, National Research Council. New 
Haven: Yale University Press. 1918. Pp. 149. and 
Maps. Price 4s. 6d. net. 


The origin this work, stated the Preface, was the war-time need 
providing army officers with meteorological instruction, but its usefulness 
will prove much wider than that fulfilling the function military text-book. 
had prepared very short time with the collaboration several 
authors, the book some extent lacks unity plan. Chapter vii. Atmo- 
spheric well presented, and the subject the rainbow handled 
much more interesting manner than usual, whilst the usual simplified, 
generalized explanation complex phenomenon the same time omitted. 
useful diagram shows the composition the atmosphere different 
levels, and instructive know that whereas sea-level, where the average 
pressure 760 mm., the percentage hydrogen only per cent., 
height 140 kilometres, where the pressure reduced mm., the 
percentage that gas estimated 99°15 per cent. adiabatic 
diagram 33, after Neuhoff, valuable, giving the rate change 
temperature air changing level both when dry and when saturated. the 
other hand diagram 99, representing circulation between hot and cold 
water-tanks way introduction the study atmospheric circulation, 
cannot said represent, except the most rudimentary fashion, any type 
convectional movement that takes place the free atmosphere. 
section the work dealing with cloud-heights (p. 88), the 
divided into levels maximum and minimum cloudiness but not probable 
that the particular levels specified would generally agreed to, and any 
case the subject requires closer study with the aid aeronautical meteoro- 
logists. are told 122, chapter weather forecasting, that the 
for any time and place depends almost wholly the pressure dis- 
tribution that obtains for that time and place.” This statement requires some 
qualification inasmuch sometimes happens that very similar pressure 
distributions two occasions are accompanied widely different weather. 
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The general state the weather depends, also, the temperature and 
humidity the air currents which may partly independent the pressure 
distribution, although these factors interact some extent with the pressure 
conditions. pp. and the nocturnal radiation fogs river valleys are 
discussed “summer fogs.” Though such fogs may summer rather than 
winter phenomena the United States, they are very definitely winter occur- 
rences the damp northern climate the British Isles. There seems 
typographical error 70, where, the explanation the diurnal 
range pressure, compression the atmosphere” ought 


GENERAL 


Influence the Great War upon Shipping.— Russell Smith. New York: 
Oxford University Press. 1919. 65. 6d. met. 


This book one the Preliminary Economic Studies the War prepared 
and published under the auspices the Carnegie Endowment for International 
Peace. was written 1918, during the war and under the handicap 
war-time restrictions publication certain information. Hence large 
parts the book will require revision and extension when can have 
fuller access information and see the facts truer perspective. The 
chapters likely most interest and importance now are: “The 
Organization World Shipping before the Great War Government 
Aid Shipping” all the important maritime and XI. Shipping 
Policy after the Great War.” Chapter gives lucid account the liners, 
and groups lines and their relations various classes 
traffic and the tramp steamers. Here the author has note the coal 
export Britain, which regards kind by-product the tramp 
steamer traffic” (p.7) but his statement that Rather than fruitless ballast, any 
owner would choose take coal less than cost” open question. 
Coal taken less than cost would ballast, and would probably carried 
only ballast quantities, whereas was, fact, taken full cargoes. The 
discussion serves emphasize the great importance export coal British 
oversea trade, since enables Britain, normal times, fill the holds out- 
going well incoming tramps, and obtain lower freight rates than one 
voyage was made ballast. 

chapter xi. Prof. Smith writes possible developments after the war. 
are still the period reconstruction which predicted, which shipping 
policies are largely undecided but since are, unfortunately, still far from 
having attained freedom from fear war, safe say that shipping will not 
left the free play competition. Each important maritime state will take 
steps maintain, under its own flag, such minimum amount shipping its 
government decides necessary. difficult resist the author’s conclusion 
that policy state-aided shipping, developed the leading Powers 
large scale, may end driving privately owned trading ships off the seas and 
greatly increasing the waste involved voyages made empty ships. 
his concluding chapter the author gives clear statement the fact that 
the world now economic unit, made the trade developed the last 
hundred years. The day when any people could self-sufficing gone. 
can only return modern civilization broken and men thrown back 
the isolation, poverty, and lower standards living the past. Prof. Smith 
optimist enough assert, 1787 the United States was virtually thirteen 
independent commonwealths, and the physical and intellectual task 
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making the people those thirteen governments function one government 
1789 had greater difficulties than the task making the United States 
the world out the ten leading Powers 1920” (p. 345). This ignores 
the existence differences language, traditions hostility, memories 
war and oppressions, jingo nationalisms, and such differences government 
those between the sacred, paternal, autocratic monarchy Japan and 
democratic republic. America had none these difficulties. spite the 
greater ease physical communications to-day, safe say that such 


difficulties these will postpone the appearance the United States the 
World for considerable time. 


Geography Industry— Bridge. London: Hodder 
Stoughton, 1920. Pp. viii. 264. 45. 6d. 


This book one the widely advertised New Teaching Series.” 
built the plan regarding the world the economic unit, and dealing 
with specific countries regions relation that unit: doing rightly 
emphasizes the vital importance transport and the great trade routes. 
unfortunate result the form which trade statistics are collected and 
published that such works this are almost compelled give more attention 
foreign trade than trade within customs boundary, although for nearly 
all countries the internal trade fact much greater than the external. Yet 
328 the author writes that Exports are the main thing, always.” 

While the plan the work excellent, the execution leaves much 

desired. The diagrams are not numbered, nor there any list 
The few which are given certainly accord with this view. They are 
rough and inaccurate. The diagram ports the U.S.A. 218 
altogether misleading relative positions and distances—e.g. Chicago- 
Duluth (ca. 400 miles) shown equal New York-Washington (ca. 220 miles) 
—while that the N.E.R. 121 simply grotesque. Diagrams, however 
rough, should accurate, they are worse than useless. The text, too 
many places, shows similar neglect accuracy. discussing the influence 
climate crops (ch. iii.) distinction made between annual and 
perennial the list railways serving the port Hull (p. omits the 
N.E.R. and the 119 the Durham and Northumberland coal- 
field put down two distinct industrial centres; and the mileage the 
N.E.R., which the author takes his type railway system, was 1734 
not 493, stated the table Some the errors may misprints, 
but they are numerous destroy the value the work, spite the 
complete revision and correction competent geographer any early date, 
and made into really useful work. 


Human Geography: The World.— Fairgrieve and Young. London: 
Geo Philip Son. 1920. 35. 


This book introductory survey for young children. Its order pre- 
sentation not logical but psychological,” and this sometimes leads 
mixing facts which produces misleading impression, chapter iii., 
where facts relating the Forest and Grassland peoples are attributed, without 
discrimination, the Indians the Plains. The book interestingly written, 
and will probably appeal the children for whom designed but first 
impressions should based clear statements facts. 
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George, Third Earl Cumberland, his Life and his Voyages.— 
Williamson. Cambridge University Press. 1920. 255. net. 


Dr. Williamson has been fortunate enough have access great deal 
fresh material private archives relating the Earl Cumberland. And 
material great historical value, including many letters Lord and Lady 
Cumberland and the account his voyages prepared for his daughter, Lady 
Anne, Countess Dorset. has made possible far more complete account 
his life than have yet had, and gives new views his character and 
work. Lord Cumberland was interesting man, typical many respects 
the Elizabethan age, versatile, adventurous, ambitious—courtier, commander, 
and, seen his letter Lady Warwick relating the West Indian expedi- 
tion 1598, statesman too. Cecil writes “his spirit which loves action,” 
and Lady Cumberland, pathetic letter, tells that his desires were still 
great things.” was one those noblemen, whom there have been 
many the history British expansion, who lavished their private fortunes 
oversea enterprises—piracy, conquest, trade, colonization—partly for private 
gain, partly from public spirit. the full record his life which Dr. William- 
son has been able put together from the new documents, can trace 
his development from “mere privateer” statesman the type and 
school Raleigh, designing the overthrow Spain’s maritime power and the 
transfer her rich colonial trade England. The majority the twelve 
voyages which organized, though not all which made himself, seem 
mere piratical expeditions off the Sierra Leone, Brazil, Fazal, 
the West Indies. Their design upon the King (of Spain’s) treasure.” 
the fifth voyage his ships assisted the capture the Portuguese carrack, 
the Madre rich prize laden with pepper, pearls, amber, and musk, 
booty that was difficult divide peacefully. For the ninth built ship 
which Purchas describes “the best ship that ever before had been built 
any subject.” But the twelfth voyage was the most important all. This 
was the expedition Porto Rico, town supposed impregnable, “the very 
key the Indies, which locketh and shutteth all the gold and silver the 
continent America and The town was taken, but owing severe 
illness amongst his men, Cumberland was forced evacuate it. The promi- 
nent position held the Earl the military and commercial activities 
Elizabeth’s reign shown best this expedition 1598, and his part the 
foundation the East India Company. 

important feature Dr. Williamson’s biography the correspondence 
Lady Cumberland, which gives the reverse side this activity—the 
woman’s point view British expansion. may quote passage from 
the moving account her own life given the fragment letter repro- 
duced “In this mean time Lord grew acquaint himself with pleasant 
delights Court and exchang’d his country pleasures, with new 
greater worlds. home came with two sons, Skipton, leaving 
Lord Court, where interchangeably lost with many goings back and 
forwards and turnings, many for the worse, but few for the better, till had 
wasted our land and substance, which hope better fortune the sea than 
had the land, ventured many thousands, which saw come empty 
home.” 

The book contains some good illustrations, and, though not well written, 
very interesting for the new material given, and important contribution 
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Historical Geography Britain and the British Empire. Thomas 
Franklin, AC.P., A.R.S.G.S. Edinburgh: Johnston, Ltd. 
[1920.] Price net. 

volume Mr. Franklin’s Geography the British 
Empire’ deals with the history the British Isles and the British Empire 
down 1815 the second volume continue the story the present time. 
With 260 pages, including twenty maps, two shillings very cheap 
book, for its narrative clear and readable and the matter well arranged. 
general the author’s method has been describe the geography and then 
sketch the history, but his treatment fuller with the later centuries, and 
there more interweaving geographical considerations with the historical 
narrative when deals with British expansion. The amount attention 
given the growth the Empire, and particularly India, special 
feature the book, and probably the reason for taking late date 1815 
the line division between the two volumes, which seems rather over- 
the first volume. The account the regulation colonial trade 
185 too brief for its purpose. further explanation the old colonial 
system ought have been given. 185, too, 1521 clearly misprint. 
the whole the book well done, and will very useful for the school 
teaching the history the British Empire. 


The Expansion the Anglo-Saxon Clive Barnard, 


this book the story the British Empire told from the point view 
its various members, each the chapters the history the Dominions 
being contributed native the country described. The idea good 
one, both because the nature colonial history probably better understood 
the colonies than the mother country, and because the emphasis naturally 
falls the national development each colony rather than the imperial 
policy, and fresh point view given the English reader. The book 
also includes sketch the history the United States and British India, 
and thus gives comprehensive account the new nations Anglo-Saxon 
origin that have sprung divers parts the world, and the general 
character British oversea expansion. the whole the work well done, 
and the book will very useful for the upper forms schools. readable 
text-book our imperial history, giving brief account too American 
development, has long been much needed. some lack pro- 
portion the treatment, for Canada receives more space than the United 
States, and, take smaller example, four pages are devoted the reasons 
why Newfoundland has not joined the Dominion, and not many lines the 
similar case New Zealand and the Commonwealth. Perhaps this accounts 
for the Canadian chapter appearing the best. That the United States 
‘too summary the more recent history the country, and the Australian 
chapter rather ignores the interesting political development some the 
Australian colonies. seems pity, too, that the history the smaller posses- 
sions could not have been worked into its place the general narrative 
instead being arranged catalogue fashion the end. the last page the 
editor seems ignore the fact that British New Guinea has long been 
administered the Commonwealth. The book contains many useful maps, 
chronological table, and other tables (from one which learn that 
American has little chance becoming President the United States unless 
cheap, and should very useful. 
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EUROPE 
The Boundaries Wiltshire. 


THE subject county boundaries—both external and internal—their evolu- 
tion and changes course history, intricate one, which little 
information easily accessible. For one English county—Wiltshire—the 
whole history both the county and local administrative boundaries from 1832 
1918 usefully summarized recent paper written jointly Lord Fitz- 
maurice, late Chairman the Wilts County Council, and Mr. Bown, Clerk 
the same, its publication being suggested the passing the Representation 
the People Act, 1918. The paper printed George Philip Son and 
contains four maps showing respectively the Ancient Hundreds 1832, the 
Highway Districts under the order 1864, the Poor Law Unions and Sanitary 
Districts they stood 1878, and the Administrative areas fixed the 
Act 1918. some remote pre-Norman time Wiltshire was cut out the 
ancient kingdom Wessex form subordinate administrative area 
“shire.” the reign William the Conqueror certain Yardlands” the 
borders the New Forest were transferred from Hampshire Wilts, but from 
this time 1832 there evidence any change the area the county. 
1832 was still divided into Hundreds,” each containing number 
parishes, many them scattered about small detached pieces and some- 
times situated more than one county. Detached blocks Wiltshire were 
embedded Berks and Gloucester and one case detached block 
Gloucester was surrounded Wilts, but had detached portion the latter 
within it. the Reform Act 1832 such detached areas were, with certain 
exceptions, merged the counties surrounding them. The subsequent sub- 
division the county for various administrative purposes—Highway Districts 
(by the Acts 1862 and 1864), Poor Law Unions, Rural Sanitary Districts, and 
on—produced confused tangle jurisdictions which could with difficulty 
set out even large-scale map. Not only were they unrelated among 
themselves, but some, ¢.g. the Poor Law Unions, overlapped the County 
Boundary. Many Wiltshire parishes, the other hand, were attached 
administrative areas having their centres other counties. The new Highway 
Act 1878 encouraged the re-modelling the Rural Highway Districts 
greater accord with the Rural Sanitary Districts, and 1882 new Divided 
Parishes Act did away with most such parishes and gave power also alter 
the county boundary. Boundary Committee was formed Wiltshire, and 
among other measures for the removal inconsistencies secured the restoration 
Wiltshire parishes which had previously been under outside jurisdiction 
these measures proved great value connection with the Redistribution 
Seats Act, 1885. The Local Government Act 1888 last provided easy 
process for the alteration county boundaries, which advantage was taken 
Wiltshire negotiate transfer parishes with neighbouring counties. 
Rural Sanitary Districts became the areas the new Rural Councils, 
and the Highway District was abolished. But all this did not affect the position 
regards political representation, that the anomaly non-coincident boundaries 
still remained. Finally, 1918, the political divisions were for the first time 
based, they should have been 1885, administrative areas. The county 
now divided into boroughs and urban districts, and rural districts 
and contains 327 parishes. 
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The Argostoli, Cephalonia. 


recent writer the daily press has called attention the “unsolved 
mystery presented the phenomenon streams salt water running inland 
from the sea the island Cephalonia, and suggests that time that 
scientific men should turn their attention this strange phenomenon. This 
seems imply that unaware the amount discussion already devoted 
these underground rivers salt water, which, well known, have for 
number years been harnessed man motive power for Not 
only have they attracted attention from casual visitors Cephalonia, but have 
been the subject careful study scientific writers for more than half 
century. Among these the names Mousson (1859), Fouqué (1867), Wiebel 
(1873), Issel (1895), and Simonelli (1901) deserve special mention. Partsch too, 
his monograph Kephallenia und Ithaka” published 1900 
ungsheft Petermanns Mitteilungen, stated the main elements the pro- 
blem and discussed the attempted solutions his predecessors, but ended 
supposing that complete solution could probably never arrived at. 
The most valuable description the phenomenon perhaps that 
Simonelli, put before the Fourth Italian Geographical Congress 
pp- 170 this writer gives detail the results his own examination 
the locality, besides summarizing the views his predecessors. Both the 
new and old mills took observations the levels, temperature, and salinity 
the water, fully confirming the*statements the amount salt water 
engulfed. the old mill the volume proved about half cubic metre 
over cubic feet per second. Some the explanations put forward have 
connected the phenomenon with the presence salt springs the shores 
the gulf Argostoli, and the hope testing the correctness this view 
Prof. Simonelli made experiment with colouring matter thrown the 
inlet the salt water, but the quantity his disposal kilogr. uranine) 
was perhaps too small give very decided results. search boats the 
neighbourhood the various springs gave negative results, but returning 
the next day the mill itself, the professor found his surprise the sea-water 
its immediate neighbourhood coloured the characteristic uranine green. 
While some have thought the re-discharge the salt water brought about 
the action subterranean heat, the difference specific gravity 
columns fresh and salt water, Prof. Simonelli suggested that cause might 
found the siphon action underground conduit fresh water joining 
that salt water suitably oblique angle. The explanation not altogether 
convincing, though some way another the discharge must obviously due 
the hydrostatic pressure underground streams originating higher 
level. 


ASIA 
Ancient Drainage System Northern India. 


paper read before the Geological Society London and printed its 
Quarterly Fournal, Part 1920, Dr. Pascoe traces some 
detail what considers have been the early history the Indus, Ganges, 
and Brahmaputra, deduced from geological evidence. brings forward 
the hypothesis, advanced simultaneously Dr. Pilgrim paper 
since published the the Asiatic Society Bengal vol. 15, 
86-99), that mid-Tertiary times the whole what now Northern 
India was drained from east west great river having its head the 
Assam valley the Brahmaputra, flowing thence along the foot the Hima- 
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layas far the north-west Punjab, and then turning southward along 
line not very different from that the modern Indus. The idea, Dr. 
Pascoe allows, not altogether new, for very similar suggestion was made 
Mr. Oldham the 1893 edition the Manual the Geology 
India’ but the probable course events from the time the formation 
the Himalayan range and the great belt subsidence the south and 
south-west now much more fully elaborated. tracing the distribution 
the Nummulitic (marine) beds along the foot the north-western Himalayas 
and the mountains Afghanistan, Dr. Pascoe shows that this zone was 
occupied Eocene times great gulf, which was subsequently filled 
sediments. The distribution the late Siwalik (fluviatile) beds enables him 
trace the course the supposed great river, the existence which 
indicated also the V-shaped bends displayed many the Ganges 
tributaries while passing over the Siwalik beds before joining the main stream 
suggesting the conclusion that they had originally been tributaries river 
flowing the opposite direction that the modern Ganges. (This 
point specially emphasized Dr. Pilgrim.) The similarity the river fauna 
the Indus and Ganges also used argument for former connection. 
The changes which the modern systems were evolved are discussed 
detail Dr. Pascoe, who postulates elaborate series river-captures 
the chief agents the process. Here perhaps less sure ground, 
and, pointed out various speakers after the paper (including Mr. Old- 
ham, who read the author’s absence), the separation the modern rivers 
more probably sought tectonic movements. 


Rainfall Jerusalem. 

Regular meteorological observations Palestine are scarce, and knowledge 
the distribution rainfall over the country, which would great 
economic value, very much less than doubtless would have been the 
land had been delivered from the paralyzing rule Turkey century ago. 
the Bolletino the Royal Italian Geographical Society for July-October 
1920 Prof. Eredia brings together the rainfall records for the city Jerusalem 
and produces statistics covering the fifty-year period 1861-1910. The mean 
annual quantity inches, which falls days the year, the 
amount being not greatly different from that London, where the number 
days occurrence about three times large. The 
the fall highly typical the Mediterranean, the five hot months May 
September being nearly rainless, and the five cold months November 
March constituting the well-marked wet season. The middle the hot 
season June, July, and August absolutely rainless, whilst the wettest months 
are December and January, the latter having inches days. The 
deviations the individual years from the normal are rather large, and 
December, which shows the greatest range, the rainfall has varied between 
inches and inch. 


Trade and Communications Siam. 

Through the courtesy the Comptroller-General, Department Overseas 
Trade, have been favoured with extracts from recent report, received 
through H.M. Minister Bangkok, the British Consul Chieng-mai the 
interior Siam. announces that the line the Northern State Railway under 
construction Chieng-mai has now reached that place, though will probably 
not opened traffic till about October will mark important 
advance the means communication with this part the interior, which 
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also benefiting, under the direction brother the King, the provision 
few roads suitable for wheeled traffic, hitherto entirely lacking. these, 
one from Lampang Chieng-mai now available for carts throughout 
almost its whole length 125 miles, and for motor traffic for miles. The 
trade the district still carried entirely transport animals with Burma, 
and with the Southern Shan States and and with French Indo-China 
partly the same means, partly with southern Siam effected 
rail and boat. Rail transport will time tend supersede all others. 
Already the railway stations Denchai (Phre) and Lampang are busy centres 
for trade with the Southern Shan States and Yunnan, and when the train runs 
Chieng-mai that town will also form convenient distributing centre for the 
Shan States across the western borders. very large proportion the goods 
imported are British British Indian origin, and Japan losing the 
foothold gained during the war. 


Mr. Meade’s Camp the Kamet Saddle. 

unfortunate printer’s error the footnote 503 the December 
number the altitude Mr. Meade’s camp was wrongly given 23,000 place 
23,500 feet, thereby depriving the statement all its point. this very 
500 feet thus omitted from the value, which gives Mr. Meade the distinction 
having made the highest camp record. 


AFRICA 
The Okavango Region, S.W. Africa. 


elaborate study the region the Okavango the northern borders 
the old German colony S.W. Africa has been contributed Dr. 


the the Hamburg Geographical Society, vol. 32, 


1919. The study based both the writer’s personal knowledge and 
the surveys before the war Franz Seiner. Dr. Passarge known 
foremost exponent Germany the scientific study (in the 
sense natural combinations land forms), and the present paper 
employs the methods minute analysis which considers necessary for such 
study. The region, says, has individuality its own which makes 
well adapted such treatment, and the method, which depends the precise 
definition types land-forms, and their description special and some- 
what repellent terminology, may this case have something its favour, 
though may open doubt whether the infinite gradations nature can 
properly reduced rigid system. The general surface which the 
Okavango has cut its valley tropical Sandtafel dry-forest 
sand-plateau,” and the valley features consist the Buschwald 
Bush-covered longitudinal steps”), the Talsole Valley 
floor liable inundation,”) anc the The 
portion the valley under consideration divided into four sections, differing 
the mutual relations the respective elements according the geological 
character the underlying rocks. Thus one part the valley widens 
considerably and its floor filled with swamps and islands separated net- 
work channels, while another traverses defile cut through sill the 
Where raised above the level regular inundations the islands 
well the river-banks are clothed bush-forest (favoured the constant 
presence ground water), while the flooded portions support grass only. 
tracing the relations between the physical features and the human and animal 
life Dr. Passarge insists that man and animals are dependent, not much 
upon weather, vegetation, water-supply, surface forms, geology, soils se, 
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but upon the combination varying forms into certain types landscape. 
Thus this region the conjunction the special landscape elements 
described the swampy black-earth with the “moderately 
rainy red-earth undulations covered with steppe-forest and associated with 
castle-like granite masses” which may permit the simultaneous pursuit 
agriculture, cattle-rearing, hunting, commercial activity, and progressive 
social relations. Such elements landscape designates the somewhat 
clumsy term such are mutually complementary. 
the region under consideration the varying conditions according the 
season the year are also much importance: these considers under the 
term accurate knowledge the Okavango régime 
much importance for the discussion Prof. Schwarz’s ambitious scheme for 
the formation great lake the Kalahari, and Dr. Passarge’s study may 
considerable help this connection. That the existing river-bed totally 
unable accommodate the flood-water that comes down it, much which 
therefore lost the swamps its valley, suggests grave doubts the 
feasibility using this same channel the means carrying south the still 
larger water supplies which Prof. Schwarz hopes obtain from the Kunene. 


AMERICA 
The Canning River Region, Northern Alaska. 


have from time time referred the explorations Northern Alaska 
Mr. Ernest Leffingwell, after separating from Captain Mikkelsen the 
close their joint expedition the Beaufort Séa 1906. Those explorations 
were carried out entirely Mr. Leffingwell’s own expense, region selected 
him for intensive study, previously almost entirely unknown and unmapped, 
namely the coast region Northern Alaska between the Colville River and 
the International boundary. From 1906 1914, with the exception return 
civilization refit 1908-9, continued his self-imposed task that in- 
hospitable region aided one other white man only, and without many the 
resources enjoyed Government surveyors. His full report, embodying all 
the results his surveys and observations, was issued last year Professional 
Paper 109 the U.S. Geological Survey. valuable document, giving 
(to quote from preface Mr. Brooks) “not only his deductions and 
generalizations, but also detailed record the observed facts.” The field 
covered wide that only general summary can here attempted. The 
introduction includes accounts the itinerary, equipment (general and 
scientific), the methods survey and map-construction, and brief notes 
the work done Meteorology, Tidal and Magnetic observations, 
Ethnology, and Zoology. Particular care wasdevoted the survey, which has 
for the first time supplied detailed chart that little-known coast based 
triangulation, supported astronomical observations for latitude and 
longitude, whilst bearings half dozen mountain peaks supplied basis for 
the inland topography. The charts the coast region are the scale 
1/125,000, whilst reconnaissance map half that scale embodies the topo- 
graphical work during trips inland the east the Canning river. The full 
descriptions the instruments and methods employed permit estimate 
formed the probable degree accuracy. 

The first main section gives general sketch the geography, whilst the 
geological and morphological observations are dealt with separately later. This 
separation perhaps regretted, involves some amount repetition 
and absence all mention geological structure the topographical 
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description. The Canning river region may broadly divided into the moun- 
tains the south and the Arctic slope the north. The mountains are 
section the system which traverses northern Alaska from west east 
formerly regarded part the Rocky Mountains, now placed itself 
the Arctic Mountain system. the portion explored Mr. Leffingwell 
the width probably 150 miles and the general elevation about 6000 feet, 
though there small group snow-covered mountains—the Romanzoff 
Mountains Franklin, reaching feet. For the main range, both east and 
west the Canning, the writer uses the name Franklin Mountains, adopted 
Dease and Simpson for the section west that river. Their northern limit 
sharply marked bold escarpment rising 2000 3000 feet above the rolling 
upland, and two notable peaks, Chamberlin and Salisbury, rise above the 
general level. The Romanzoff Mountains, the eastern continuation the 
Franklin range, are much more jagged than the other mountains the region, 
and many separate peaks and ridges stand out from the general skyline. Three 
subordinate ranges lie outside the Franklin range, and the northernmost falls 
bold scarp the rolling tundra upland, which sharp contrast the 
mountains, sloping gradually seaward nearly featureless plain, and merging 
more gradually with the equally featureless coastal plain. The whole region 
drained closely spaced northward-flowing rivers. can here say nothing 
the detailed discussion the geology and morphology, but reference must 
made the important final section ground-ice, the formation which 
Mr. Leffingwell has already put forward theory differing from those most 
other observers, though quite independently coming very near that Dr. 
Bunge, Baron Toll’s companion his explorations Northern Siberia. Mr. 
Leffingwell’s previous paper the subject was noticed the vol. 48, 
172; the present discussion far more detailed, and special value for 
the care taken bring together the views all previous writers the subject. 


POLAR REGIONS 
The Danish Expedition North Greenland. 


reference our note this expedition the for October 1920 
323), Mr. Porsild writes point out that were error ascribing 
the leader the new expedition the glaciological work the Mylius- 
Erichsen expedition 1906-08, and the leadership the Trans-Greenland 
expedition 1912-13. These services were performed Mr. Koch, now 
Colonel Royal Danish Army, while Mr. Lauge Koch, member 
Rasmussen’s expedition 1916-18, his nephew—a much younger man— 
who made his first research trip Greenland 1913, and geologist and 
cartographer. the date writing from Copenhagen (October 12) Mr. 
Porsild had just heard from Mr. Lauge Koch that the latter had found quite 
exceptionally favourable ice-conditions Melville Bay, and had proceeded 
without delay his winter quarters Inglefield Gulf. 


GENERAL 


possible General Fall Sea-level Recent Times. 


Whilst evidences changes the relative level land and sea abound 
everywhere, easy matter decide individual cases whether the 
change has been due movement land sea. The question has been 
discussed various writers relation changes the region the 
Mediterranean Sea, the idea general change level this having found 
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good deal support. change level affecting all the seas the world 
alike may seem first more difficult acceptance, but has also met with 
support, the ground that the amount water contained the oceans would 
vary considerably with the amount locked solid form the polar ice- 
caps. Prof. Daly brings together some facts tending, his view, 
favour the idea recent world-wide sinking ocean-level, the 
for June 1920. cites observations old strand-lines from 
eastern North America, the West Indies and South America, Samoa and 
other parts Australasia, well from Graham Land the borders the 
Antarctic Region, all pointing, thinks, general fall sea-level about 
feet within recent times. Some the cases, notably those the Micmac 
terrace the Gulf St.. Lawrence and the lowest coastal-plain terrace south- 
ward New York, where find practical uniformity the terrace level for 
distances 300 and nearly 1000 miles respectively, are with difficulty 
explained the supposition uplift the land. order that the theory 
may justified, course necessary suppose the terraces not only 
accordant level, but contemporaneous age, and Prof, Daly allows that the 
evidence for this present meagre, though the emphasis laid all 
observers the character the strands tends favour synchronism. 
will remembered that discussing the recent geological history the 
Malay Archipelago, Prof. Molengraaff, the paper read before the Society 
May 1920, gave reason suppose widespread sea-level the extent 
least fathoms, consequent the melting the.ice-caps the close 
the Ice age. Prof. Daly would doubt reply that this major and more 
noticeable movement may have been followed one less extent the 
opposite direction. Other facts which might seem first tell against the 
theory could doubt accounted for movements the land, which have 
certainly taken place, and which would locally destroy the evidence for 
general fall sea-level. Thus his recent paper (noticed the December 
number, 1920, 501) the submarine contours round the Orkneys Dr. Flett 
lays stress the total absence from the group the old shore-lines which 
are conspicuous round the mainland Scotland. But any case this 
proves differential movement, and the theory general fall sea-level 
sinking the islands might supposed keep pace with, even outrun, 
the postulated fall sea-level. 


Honour Dr. Hamilton Rice. 


are pleased learn that the Elisha Kent Kane the Geographical 
Society Philadelphia has been awarded the South American explorer, 
Dr. Hamilton Rice (also Gold Medallist the Royal Geographical Society). 
was formally presented the meeting December 1920. 
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Edward Priaulx Tennant, Baron Glenconner. 


the death Lord Glenconner, the relatively early age 61, the 
Society has lost excellent friend, valued Member Council, and generous 
benefactor. Inheriting large interests many parts the world, had 
travelled widely, and his keen interest geography made him regular 
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attendant the meetings the Society when was London. was 
elected the Council Sir Edward Tennant 1909, and with brief intervals 
served until his death. 1912 contributed generously the fund 
raised for the purchase the Society’s present House, and several occasions 
since gave substantial help the purchase pictures and rare maps (such 
the celebrated Hondius map) which were beyond the means the general fund 
the Society. The treasures and amenities Lowther Lodge owe much 
his generosity this way, and the Society will long preserve grateful memory 
his goodness heart and his distinguished friendship. 


Archdeacon Hudson Stuck, D.D. 


All who have followed the geographical work Alaska Archdeacon 
Hudson Stuck, recorded the from time time during the past 
seven years, will learn with much regret that the traveller, still the full vigour 
late middle age, died after short illness Fort Yukon, Alaska, October 
1920. The news was received New York two days later telegram, 
the Department Missions the Protestant Episcopal Church America, 
which the deceased had been missionary. Beyond brief announcement 
the York Herald October 12, information has yet reached the 
subject, and are ignorant the nature and circumstances his fatal illness 
can only, therefore, briefly summarize the Archdeacon’s career and geo- 
graphical achievements, which latter him the award the Back Grant 
this Society’s Council Hudson Stuck was born England 1863, 
and emigrated the United States the age 22, subsequently taking Holy 
Orders after graduating theology the University the South 1892. 
For some years his work lay the United States, and before 1904, when called 
the Missionary Archdeaconry the Yukon, had been Dean St. 
Matthew’s Cathedral, Dallas, Texas. keen climber soon turned his 
thoughts possible ascent Mt. McKinley, the highest summit North 
America, but his ambition was only achieved nine years later, after the moun- 
tain had already been much the public mind through the claim Dr. 
Frederick Cook and the partial ascent Prof. Parker and Mr. Belmore 
Browne 1912. Archdeacon Stuck’s success achieving the first complete 
ascent 1913 was largely due foresight used sending supplies well 
advance, the difficulties consisting not much those the actual ascent 
from mountaineer’s point view its remoteness from any suitable base 
operations. The ascent was graphically described 
for November 1913 (see vol. 43, 83), and subsequently more 
length his book, published Scribner New York 1914, ‘The Ascent 
being the Archdeacon’s opinion the true native name for 
the mountain,. the retention which general use strongly advocated. 
During his touring work connection with the Yukon Mission travelled many 
thousand miles through Alaska, which thus gained exceptionally wide 
knowledge. was put before the public series interesting, informing, 
and well-illustrated works entitled Thousand Miles Dog 
Sled’ (1914), ‘Voyages the Yukon and its Tributaries’ (1917), 
Winter Circuit our Arctic Coast’ (1920), all published Scribner 
America (the last also Laurie this country). All have been noticed 
the The last-named described the unique experience journey 
round the whole Arctic coast America, made for the purpose gaining 
acquaintance with the Eskimo scattered over that great extent country, 
which preliminary account had appeared the for October, 1918 
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(p. 267). was during this journey that the Archdeacon was able give 
some assistance the Arctic explorer, Stefansson, then being brought seriously 
ill from the Arctic coast Fort Yukon. 


Reginald Farrer. 


the death Mr. Reginald Farrer October 14, the early age 40, 
this Society loses one who, already distinguished writer and traveller, was 
the eve being elected fellow. Only this spring had been awarded 
the Gilt Memorial for his travels Kansu. Farrer was first and foremost 
lover nature, though was not naturalist the accepted sense. 
Unversed natural science, was nevertheless keen observer, and inde- 
fatigable taking notes what saw brought his work—the collecting, 
raising, and cultivation alpine plants—a highly trained intellect. But 
writer best known, and his contributions geography, its wider 
meaning, took the form artistic presentation his insurgent style not 
only conveyed vivid impressions scenery, but made the plants which 
described rise and live before his readers. After going down from Oxford, 
Farrer travelled Korea, China, and Japan. few years later visited 
Ceylon. was during this period that some his best novels were written, 
and the mystic vein which runs through them may attributed the 
fascination the Buddhist religion had for him. 

was not, however, till 1914 that Farrer first big journey search 
plants. For many years had spent his summers travelling remote parts 
the Alps, Dolomites, and other ranges nearer home collecting rare alpines. 
But company with Mr. Purdom, went the Tibetan border 
Kansu, where spent two years. The results this expedition were set 
forth book entitled ‘On the Eaves the and two delightful 
lectures delivered before this Society. 

Farrer went the north-east frontier Burma, and again met 
with considerable success. had wonderful eye for good plant, and 
almost uncanny knowledge how preserve seed. His specimens were 
always beautifully preserved and described, his seeds always germinated. 
all-round plant collector probably had equal. knowledge 
alpine regions and conditions, well his practical experience 
gardener—for raised his own plants his Yorkshire garden—made him 
recognized authority rock plants, and his last published work, The English 
Rock Garden,’ likely for many years. Other books 
gardening include ‘My Rock Garden,’ ‘Alpines and Bog ‘In.a 
Yorkshire Garden.’ 

After season spent the Htawgaw Hills, Farrer the spring this 
year moved the Ahkyang, one the northern tributaries the ’Nmai 
hka and there the remote Chinese frontier died diphtheria. 

Farrer was man exceptional qualities. wrote great deal, and 
though was guilty hyperbole and extravagant language, though paid 
scant heed the formulz Chinese nomenclature, the exact requirements 
latitude and longitude, yet succeeded drawing attention aspect 
geography too often neglected—the sheer beauty scenery and the refining 
influence vegetation it. was too gifted talker, deeply read and 
widely travelled. The writer looks back the days spent his company 
Burma one the most delightful episodes. 

Farrer died would have wished, harness and the hour his 
success. When faced single-handed the solitude the grim Lisu land 
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went cross mightier divide than the Salween-Irrawaddy, reap richer 
harvest than wrote his charming letters. Over grave the 
drizzling jungles the North-East Frontier, the Nomocharis and Primulas 
which loved will bloom year year, his for all time while 
has bequeathed example resolute courage and two plants outstanding 
merit, rightly called after the bold discoverer, Gentiana Farreri and Lilium 
Farreri, ours for all time. 


CORRESPONDENCE 


The Sultanate Witu. 


May allowed short comment with reference the interesting paper 
appearing the for November the evolution the Protectorate 
and Colony Kenya far relates the curious history the Witu 
Sultanate 

This Sultanate has, stated, occupied peculiar position. Although 
included geographically the East Africa Protectorate Orders Council, 
did not form part the Sultanate Zanzibar and was not subject the 
agreement 1895 between Great Britain and Zanzibar, whereby the British 
Government took over the administration the Mainland Dominions the 
Sultan Zanzibar. 

not quite correct say that after the disturbances 1893 the Witu 
Sultanate “the flag the British Protectorate replaced that the B.S.A. Co., 
not that disturbances were put down Naval Brigade aided 
Zanzibar troops under the direction the late General Sir Lloyd Matthews, 
Chief Minister the Sultan Zanzibar, and when the present Sultan was after- 
wards installed was given flag, devised, believe, the General, which was 
the Sultan’s residence 1919. The flag, designed presumably with 
the view embodying the origin the new Sultan’s powers, was the red flag 
Zanzibar with small Union Jack” imposed the centre. The Sultan 
was also accorded salute seven guns. 

few years ago the Sultan [of Witu], who has always been loyal friend 
the British, entered into agreement with the Protectorate Government 
resigning his rights over unoccupied lands within the Sultanate and receiving 
exchange small addition his revenue. 

British officers the Sultanate have always acted nominally leave and 
assistance the Sultan.” recent case before the High Court was 
decided that that Court, which appeals lay from all subordinate courts the 
Protectorate, had jurisdiction hear appeal from the Court the 
Kathi Witu, which was Sultan’s Court and not Protectorate Court 
(E.A.L.R. vi. 40). 

Those instances show that the independence the Sultanate was observed 
till the Order Council June 1920, under which would appear that its 
chequered career has last come end its annexation the colony 
Kenya. 

hoped that its quaint flag, relic the times when the eyes 
Europe were once anxiously turned Witu, will carefully preserved 
the new colony. 

Yours faithfully, 


HAMILTON. 
Wiveliscombe, Somerset, 


Nov. 1920. 
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MEETINGS: ROYAL GEOGRAPHICAL SOCIETY, 


are indebted Mr. Hamilton for his interesting note the rather 
obscure history the Sultanate Witu and the British Protectorate. But 
think has misunderstood the sentence our article which takes 
exception flag the British Protectorate replaced that the British 
East Africa Company, not that Zanzibar.” clear from the despatch 
Mr. Rodd (No. Africa, No. 1894: C.—7248) that July 1893 the flag 
the B.E.A. Co. was hauled down, and the flag the Protectorate hoisted. 
This flag described No. Africa No. (1893), the red Arab flag 
with small Union Jack the Our point was that the flag hauled 
down was that the B.E.A. Co., not that the Sultan Zanzibar: whence 
appeared that Witu was not that date included the mainland possessions 
the Sultan Zanzibar, where his flag was flown, though they were 
administered the Company.—ED. 


MEETINGS: ROYAL GEOGRAPHICAL SOCIETY: 
SESSION 1920-1921 


Second Evening Meeting, November 1920.—The President the Chair. 


ELECTIONS.—Mrs. Margaret Adair Lieut. Adams, Alex. 
William Adeney John Ballot Harrison Caffyn Bannister William Arthur 
Barlow-Wheeler Alexander Barns, Eli Henry James Barrett, C.E. 
Fortescue Barrett Miss Elizabeth Beaumont Captain Walter Hall 
Beddall Cecil James Bell Prof. Noel Benson, B.A. Joseph 
Bessant Major-General Sir William Beynon, K.c.B. Arthur Birch Major 
Bernard Buxton, Captain Alexander George Campbell, 
Frank George Carpenter Harold Cartwright Captain Caulfield, M.c. 
William Lewis Cazalet Charles Eric Chadwick Kynock Clark, 
Ernest Clutterbuck William Connell Major Courtauld, M.c. Major 
Major Alfred Heddon Davy Miss Mary Cecilia Delany, Frank Dixey, 
F.G.S. Lieut. Cyril Duchesne, M.C., R.E.; Reginald Edwards Henry 
Evans Evan Edward Evans Captain Vere Fergusson Colonel William 
James Smyth Fergusson, Miss Ida Mary Fitze Captain Octavio 
Percy Tillson Gask Archibald Gillett Frank Gecil Glass Roland Gorbold 
Edward Walter Gray Arthur Head William Helme Lieut.-Colonel Malcom 
Henderson, Norman McLeod Henderson Maxwell Henderson-Scott 
Miss Daisy Herbert Murad Bey Heshmat Harry Winch Hill Captain Phelps 
Hodges, R.F.A. Johannes Holmberg James Dearden Holmes Rev. Frederic 
Hood Handforth Hope-Jones Squadron Leader O’B. Hubbard, 
Albert Llewellyn Hunt Captain Graham Seton Hutchison, David 
James Hutton Melvill Allan Jamieson Lieut. Arthur Oswald Jenkins Lieut.- 
Colone! Edward Herbert Keeling, James Dickson Kemp Captain 
Lawrence Vivian Lloyd Gren, B.A. Miss Lucy Lee Major Lethaby, 
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MEETINGS: ROYAL GEOGRAPHICAL SOCIETY, 1920-1921 


Miss Grace Meiklejohn Captain Ballantyne Methven, M.c. Rev. George 
Miller, M.A. Richard George William Mindham John Henry 
Morton, The Rt. Hon. Earl Mount-Edgcumbe Morgan 
Moylan, Captain Nicholson, M.c.; Lieut. Cecil Rex Niven, 
M.C., Henry Philip Noakes Lieut. Graham Philip Noble, Miss 
Ethel Odell Ernest Oughton, 0.B.E.; Laurence Bernard Page; Edward 
Arthur Parker Prof. Charles Paul, Henry St. George Peacock 
Percival Rayner, Major Alex. Clanay Rennick; Captain 
Richardson; Mrs. Crompton Roberts Mrs. Emily Roberts James 
Inglis Robertson Rev. Cameron Ross Major Ross, 0.B.E., R.E. John 
Quiller Rowett Captain Saunders Robert Saunders Sir William 
Schooling, K.B.E.; Sims William Arthur Henry Slee 
Williams Sly Lieut. Douglas Richmond Stanley, Jasper Stembridge 
Captain Gerald Hope James Arthur Trevor Thomas Maurice 
Tomkins Bernard Tripp; Jalal Uddin; Eubule John Waddington, 
Captain the Rev. Ellison Walker, Jasper Ward Reginald 
Ward Thomas Wardhaugh, M.LITT.; Glen Wardrop; Frederick 
William Watson; Charles Henry Edward West, Charles Wesley 
Whitehair Miss Jessie Wilkinson David Evan Williams, M.A. Captain 
Williams; Lieut.-Colonel Douglas Vere Willoughby, Herbert 
Wilson, J.P., F.G.S. 


Third Evening Meeting, December 1920.—The President the Chair. 


ELECTIONS.—Evelyn Leigh Atkinson, Miss Nellie Atkinson Major 
John Trafford Avison Frederick William Bateman Captain 
Raphael West Cilento Frederick Carruthers Cornell The Rev. Fisher, 
D.D., PH.D. George Hugh Ireland; Miss Edith Helena McLean Mrs. Edith 
Nicholaus Sir Michael O’Dwyer, The Rev. Rainey, 
B.A.; The Rev. Oliver Percy John Smith; Bertram Frank Spicer; Lieut.- 
Colonel John Edward Tennant, Major-General Sir William 
Thwaites, K.C.M.G., C.B. 


PAPER: From Baghdad the Caspian 1918. Major-General 
Dunsterville. 

Second Afternoon Meeting, December 1920.—The President the 
Chair. 


Gould, R.N. 
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